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Finding the Best French 
Foundry Apprentice 


There is nothing haphazard in the organization 
of the annual French foundry apprentice com- 
petition. Primarily, it is sponsored by the 
Syndicat Général des Fondeurs de France, an 
overriding employers’ federation covering all 
sections of the industry. The actual running of 
the examination is delegated to its Commission 
Nationale de la Formation Professionnelle, that 
is, its national committee for the training of crafts- 
men. The last contest was held at the Bezons 
foundry craft training centre, just about six weeks 
before the international contest at Stuttgart. The 
examination is designed to find out the extent of 
the candidate’s knowledge of foundry science; his 
wisdom, or shall we say commonsense, as dis- 
closed by written and oral questions, and finally 
his practical ability. 

To do all this, the examination included 
French as a major subject—and here candidates 
were asked to give an example of an accident 
originating in horseplay, negligence or the like, 
and to suggest remedies. One of the technical 
questions was designed to take into consideration 
the boy’s particular branch of the industry. 
In the general-knowledge section, typical ques- 
tions were on “ the advantages and drawbacks of 
dry-sand moulding” and “ the classification of 
ladles—to be illustrated by sketches.” It asked 
for notes on their drying before use. In the per- 
sonally applicable section, the candidates were 
asked what they knew of the cause of cracks in 
castings and the remedies to be taken to overcome 
them. In the domain of arithmetic, the boys were 
given a sketch of a simple copper casting and 
asked to make a proper evaluation of its weight 
and use the figure obtained for neutralizing 
metallostatic pressure. 


The boys who are successful receive their 
certificate of proficiency, and the standard of the 
answers submitted are said to reflect great credit 
on the works’ training schemes and on the 
foundry apprentice school. The great difference 
between the Continental entrants and their British 
competitors is that the former know that they are 
the best their countries can put forward, whereas 
the latter are painfully aware that they are only 
the best in their own foundry. We deem that the 
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system—one federation and one committee— 
developed in France is practical, realistic, and 
worth emulation in this country. 


Chaplets 


The world’s literature on chaplets has not 
attained very large dimensions. Fairly recently, 
there have been extended references to this sub- 
ject in an article by Mr. G. W. Miles, of Edgar 
Allen & Company, Limited, a paper from the 
well-known American metallurgists, Taylor and 
Rominski, and quite extended studies in France 
and Belgium by Lamoureux and Léonard. Chap- 
lets are regarded by foundrymen as a last resort, 
only to be used if coreprints or self-balancing 
cores will not serve. This, however, happens in 
such a multitude of cases that they are an 
essential tool of the trade. 


A wealth of experience has been built up as to 
which type, size and number to employ, but 
fundamental knowledge is lacking. The truth is 
that the size and design of chaplets is bound up 
with strength at elevated temperatures of the 
material used for their construction. However, 
these temperatures are probably not very high, as 
the stress the chaplets have to support must be 
quickly taken by a cushion of liquid metal. It is 
essential that chaplets be rust free when used and 
finally, they must alloy with the metal of the 
castings, to give a section free from blemish. A 
crucial period, to our mind, is that instant when 
the section is still not quite filled with molten 
metal but the chaplet has been sufficiently heated 
so as to materially reduce its compression 
strength. Tests have been carried out at room 
temperatures on various sorts of chaplets and the 
strength range found varies as from one to six. 
However, the figures may still not be reliable, 
when related to strength at elevated temperatures. 
The crushing strength of the “fly-cage”"—a 
French expression—type of chaplet is said to be 
low and variable in the different sizes. Some fur- 
ther British work on this subject would be wel- 
come as reliable information is still scanty. What 
appears to be a new type of chaplet recently came 
into our possession. Essentially it is a sheet-metal 
strip bent in the form of a square-backed hinge. 
The open end of this hinge is of the same 
dimension as the metal section the chaplet 
is to be used in, and in it there is inserted a 
sheet-metal tube. This is filled with baked core- 
sand, and can be used to produce a very clean 
hole in the metal section. The idea opens up 
quite a new field for the making of chaplets to 
carry cores of various shapes, and places an 
additional tool in the hands of the industry. 
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ABBF Council Meeting 


At the last Council meeting of the Association of 
Bronze & Brass Founders, held at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. the fol- 
lowing topics were discussed :— 


Liaison with Other Foundry Associations 

The president of the Association, Mr. P. B. Higgins, 
is keen on fostering a closer liaison between associa- 
tions with similar interests so that they can work 
together and interchange views on common problems 
rather than act individually without knowledge of 
the views of other similar bodies. This liaison would 
be between permanent officials of the associations 
rather than between presidents or chairmen, and it is 
not intended that any association should be bound 
by decisions made by any other association—or that 
there should be a “leader” amongst them. Each 
would, in fact, act as it thinks best to serve the 
members of its own particular trade, but by liaison 
with other associations each would benefit and none 
would lose. A preliminary meeting of the heads of 
associations has been held and a further meeting is 
due next March, at which it is hoped some definite 
form will be given to the proposal. 
European Free Trade Area 

The effect the European Free Trade Area is likely 
to have on bronze and brass founders in this country 
was widely discussed and it was decided that following 
full consideration of information which is awaited 
from the Board of Trade, a deputation of Council 


members should attend at the Board of Trade for 
further discussion. 


European Committee of Foundry Associations 

The president, having attended—as an observer— 
a meeting of the European Committee of Foundry 
Associations in Amsterdam on October 25 last, 
reported that, so far, 10 European countries were 
concerned—Great Britain (ironfounders and_ steel- 
founders only), Germany, Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Holland and Spain. 
The organization is active in all fields affecting the 
foundry industry with a view to standardizing methods 
applied, where possible, in the following fields of 
activity:—(1) Recruitment and training; (2) produc- 
tivity methods; (3) melting times and costs; (4) uses 
of castings—incorporating * co-operation with con- 
sumers; (5) quality marking; (6) estimating and invoic- 
ing; (7) study of occupational diseases; (8) conditions 
of sale; (9) vigilance—to prevent absorption of the 
foundry industry into the European Coal and Steel 
Community; (10) raw materials and fuels; and (11) 
the European Common Market. In view of the fact 
of the Common Market and the importance of a 
European Free Trade Area to this country, the Council 
decided to apply for membership of the European 
organization so that bronze and brass founders should 
have a say in the above and other matters which will. 
no doubt, increasingly affect them in the future. 


Technical Advisory and Research Group 

This group of member-firms has been reorganized 
with the formation of a liaison committee to recom- 
mend work which should be carried out by the British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association. It was 
stressed that the service given is a thoroughly practical 
one, affecting everyday aspects of foundrywork, not 
merely academic research into matters which will not 
bear fruit for years to come. 


THE ADDRESS of the Association of Vermiculite 
Exfoliators is now 51-55, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Bright Idea Earns £300 


A 36-year-old bricklayer, Mr. James Millar, «ttacheg 
to the Rolls-Royce Hillington factory millwright depart. 
ment, has been awarded £300 for an idea to improve 
output. This is the biggest award paid since the Roll. 
Royce aero-engine division suggestion scheme wa; 
started. He suggested a cheaper and better method of 
relining hearths in high-temperature, charger-fed heat. 
treatment furnaces. The idea, which is already in opera- 
tion, has resulted in a saving in materials, and allows 
furnaces to run for longer periods between overhauls, 
Mr. Millar does furnace maintenance work in all the 
Scottish factories of Rolls-Royce. He said he developed 
his idea because the heat-treatment department was 
always anxious to get the furnaces back into service and 
he had to reline them quickly. 


Latest Foundry Statistics 


Steel Castings. There was a sudden rise in employ- 
ment in the steelfoundry industry in November accord- 
ing to the information given in the December Bulletin 
of the Iron and Steel Board and the British Iron and 
Steel Federation. The figure for November 9 was 
20,710, an increase of 620 over the October 5 returns 
and 220 more than a year earlier. The average weekl; 
output of steel castings was of the order of 7,400 tons. 
It would appear that the production of last year will 
be of the order of 340,000 tons; or, as the JourNaL 
has been asked for this figure, about 1.5 per cent. on 
weight of the total steel production of the country, 
but of course a much higher percentage related to value 

Ironfoundry Workers: According to the Council 
of Ironfoundry Associations, the number of ironfoundr 
workers employed in the United Kingdom during the 
week ending November 30, 1957, was 128,967 males 
and 9,534 females making a total of 138,501. This 
is 126 more than in the previous month but 2,658 
fewer than a year ago. 


Broom & Wade Canadian Order 


Confirmation of a $250,000 order to supply the 
Canadian Army with 30 oil-cooled portable rotary 
compressors has been received by Broom & Wade. 
Limited, High Wycombe (Bucks). The order was con- 
firmed following a successful 1,000-hour trial of the 
engines, carried out in Canada by the company’s 
operatives. A further order for 14 compressors of 
various types has also been received. 

Increased sales in North America are being sought 
by the company, and it is now bringing into use a 
further 106,000 sq. ft. of floor space at its works, which 
at present are conducted over an area of 337,000 sq. ft. 
It is intended to develop output on a wide range of 
light pneumatic tools of American design. 


Cannon Industries’ Presentations 


Nearly 1,200 attended the annual ball staged by 
Cannon Industries, Limited, of Deepfields, Bilston, in 
Wolverhampton’s Civic and Wulfrun Halls recently. 
At the ball there was a cabaret and special programme 
attractions for young people. Long-service presenta- 
tions were made by Mr. A. F. Oatley, chairman and 
managing director, to the following employees: Mr. T. 
Jackson (65) chemical-plant, Mr. W. Newton (64) time- 
keeper, and Mr. A. Shorthouse (62) foundry office, all 
for 50 years service; and one for 40 years service to 
Doris Cope, typist. Guests included Mr. F. Buttlers 
and Mr. H. Hart. senior officials of the local Gas Board. 
Mr. F. W. Pritchard, Cannon secretary and director, 
and Mr. G. A. Oatley and Mr. H. I. Hoatson, directors. 
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Comparative Study of the Effect of Starches and 


Moisture in Facing Sand* 


By D. K. Southwick 


It had been suggested in the past that foundry defects, subcutaneous blowholes in particular, have been 


adversely affected by the use of No. 2 Starch binder additions to facing sands. 


The trouble was said 


to have -been eliminated when the use of No. 2 Starch binder was discontinued and No. 1 Starch binder 
used. These suggestions were the result of observations by the foundry personnel, but there was no 


direct evidence available to prove or disprove these statements. 


In what follows research in this field is 


described and details given of the conclusions reached. 


Expetimental Procedure 


To investigate the relative effects of different 
types of starch binders in relation to the moisture 
content of moulding sands, two series of experi- 
ments were carried out: the first in order to check 
the effect on sub-surface porosity of the respective 
starches, and the second to find out the effect of 
moisture content using the normal starch additions. 
In order to minimize the variables the following 
procedures were adopted: (1) A standard base sand 
mixture was used; (2) A standard test block with a 
fixed running and gating system was cast (pattern 
for this is shown in Fig. 1); (3) Both series of cast- 
ings were poured within the same temperature 


TEST BLOCK 


KNOCK OFF CORE 
8" 


Fic. 1.—Test block pattern with running and. gating 
system. 


range; (4) Each series were cast out of the same 
ladle of metal. The semi-synthetic base sand used 
consisted of :—50 per cent. milled red sand; 30 per 
cent. silica sand; 20 per cent. dry floor sand. 


Effect on Sub-surface Porosity 


Two batches of sand were prepared for the first 
series of experiments, one consisting of four mix- 
tures, with a varying No. | binder content and the 
second a varying No. 2 binder content. The results 
appear in Table I. 


* Reprinted from Bradley’s Magazine. The Author is works metal- 
lurcist Bradley & Foster, Limited. 


TaBLel First Series of Experimental Results 
No. 1 Starch Binder. | 

Test No. 
Percentage starch content 
Permeability, No. Aw 
Compressi Ib. per sq. in. 
Moisture, per cent. is 
Shear, Ib. per sq. in. 
Shatter index 


te 


= 


= 
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No. 2 Starch Binder. 


Test No. 
Percentage binder content 
Permeability, No. 
Compression, Ib. per sq. in. 
Moisture, per cent. ‘a 
Shear, Ib. per sq. in. 
Shatter index 


zx 


hoe 
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| 
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Casting temperature 1,390 deg. C. to 1,410 deg. C. 

Moisture in backing sand 5.0 per cent. 

The resulting test blocks of the first experiment 
are shown in Fig. 2, and those for the second 
experiment in Fig. 3. 


Effect of Variation in Moisture Content 


Two batches of sand were prepared for the 
second series of experiments, this time with a con- 
stant starch content (one No. | starch and the other 
No. 2 starch) but with increasing moisture content. 
Results were as shown in Table II below. 

Figs. 4 and’ 5 illustrate the test blocks resulting 
from the experiments in this series with Nos. 1 and 
2 starch binders respectively. 


Taste I 
No. 1 Starch Binder. | 
Test No. | 
Permeability, No. 
Compression, lb. per sq.in. 


Second Series of Results = 


woe 


Moisture, per cent. 
Shear, Ib. per sq. in. 
Shatter index 


= 


No. 2 Starch Binder. 

Test No. as 
Permeability, No. an 
Compression, Ib. per sq. in. 
Moisture, per cent. ae 
Shear, Ib. per sq. in. 
Shatter index 


zou 


= 


~ Starch binder content 1 per cent. 
Casting temperature 1,390 deg. C. to 1,410 deg. C. 
Moisture in backing sand 5.2 per cent. 


Conclusions 


The first experiment made it clear that additions 
of the two starch binders had no appreciable effects 
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Fic. 2 (top of page).—Test 
blocks resulting from the first 
experiment of the first series in 
which four tests were carried out 
with a varying No. 1 binder 
content. 


Fic. 3.--Test blocks from the 
second experiment in the first 
series in which No. 2 Starch 
binder was used in four different 
percentages. 


Fic. 4.—Test blocks resulting 
from the second series of ex- 
periments which were designed 
to establish the effect on the 
castings of varying moisture 
contents of facing sands. In 
this, the first of the two experi- 
ments, No. 1 starch was used. 


Fic. 5.—The second experiment 
in the series resulted in the test 
blocks here illustrated. The four 
tests were with different propor- 
tions of No. 2 starch in the base 


on sub-surface porosity. Test 
results on sands showed that the 
two starches gave similar 
physical pattern change, i.e. 
compression strength, perme- 
ability and shatter were in- 
creased with increasing starch 
contents. In this respect the 
No. 1. starch was slightly 
superior. 

In the second series of ex- 
periments the influence of 
moisture content on sub-surface 
porosity was very marked. 
Large blow- or gas-holes began 
to appear between 6 and 8 per 
cent. moisture. There were 
three main contributory factors 
for this increase in porosity. 

First was that the increase in 
moisture content resulted in an 
increased volume of gases being 
formed during the casting pro- 
cess. This means that more 
gases had to permeate through 
the sand surrounding the mould 
cavity. Secondly, the perme- 
ability of the sand was de- 
creased by increasing moisture 
contents, hence the gases required 
a longer period ‘to’ escape. 
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Thirdly, because more gases had to be generated 
the metal had to contribute more heat for this pro- 
cess. Hence the liquid life of the metal was 


The results of these latter experiments check with 
previous ones carried out several years ago and 
show the importance of keeping facing and backing 
sands below a moisture content of 6.0 per cent. 


decreased thus tending to entrap the excess gas. 
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Equipment and Supplies 


yacuum Oven for Precision Drying 


Claimed to introduce a new degree of precision into 
moisture determinations, the Gardiner precision 
yacuum oven developed at the Tate & Lyle labora- 
tories, has been made available to industry by Griffin 
& George, Limited, Ealing Road, Alperton, Wembley, 
Middlesex. 

it was originally designed for drying sugar syrups 
and molasses, and to provide a standard reference 
method for determining water in sugar products. 
The use of the oven (Fig. 1) need not be limited 
to the products above mentioned, but can be more 
generally utilized, whenever exact and reproducible 
results of experiments on drying losses from other 
materials, particularly of a labile nature, are re- 
quired. 


Fic. 1.—The Gardiner precision oven which has 
now been made available for general industrial 
purposes by Griffin & George, Limited. 


The case of the apparatus is of mahogany, approxi- 
mately 174 by 17 by 124-in. deep, with a Sindanyo 
cover. A door gives access to the interior. An air- 
bleed drying train, consisting of three 6 by 3-in. glass 
U-tubes, to be filled with activated alumina, assembled 
on the inner face of the door, and a glass tube 9 by 
2-in. dia. to be filled with barium oxide and positioned 
horizontally in the case, reduces the water content of 
the air supplied to the test chamber to 0.0007 mg. per I. 
The air flow itself can be controlled, and measured 
between 0.5 and 100 ml per min. by means of a soap- 
film flowmeter. Two-heat switching allows 70 or 160-w. 
loads to be selected, with symmetrical heat distribution 
in both cases. 


Plastic Safety Goggle 


A new safety goggle is announced by Safety Products, 
Limited, Holmethorpe Avenue, Redhill, Surrey, which 
combines several features of particular importance to 
those obliged to wear eye-protection. Soft-moulded 
edges ensure a comfortable fit and wide-angle vision 
with admission of light through a translucent frame 
lessens the restricted feeling freauently compained of 
by wearers of such goggles. The lens—which cannot be 
dislodged—is of 0.060 in. non-inflammable clear acetate 
and is proof against shattering under normal working 
conditions; for lighter duty 0.040-in. lenses are avail- 
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Fic. 2—Type 
ET.14 of the 
“ Eyecare” plas- 
tic goggle, show- 
ing perforated 
ventilation vents 
in the frame. 


able. Ventilation is supplied by perforations in the 
frame (see Fig. 2) or by baffle port ventilators fitted 
with gauze screens to prevent the entry of dust. Models 
without ventilation are also obtainable. Replacement 
lenses and elastic headbands can be quickly adjusted. 
The goggle, it is claimed, fits comfortably over “ pre- 
scription ” spectacles. 


Rot-proof Plywood 


Tyne Timber & Veneers, Limited, Stephenson Street, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, announce that a plywood will 
shortly be available in quantity, which can resist any 
fungus, and therefore last even in hot, damp situations. 
Hitherto the veneers in exposed plywood made with 
waterproof and rot-proof glues have decayed, although 
the synthetic resin glues do not deteriorate. Recently 
a method of preserving the veneers has been developed 
by the company. Soaking the veneers in preservative 
glues gives only a patchy protection, and vacuum- 
pressure impregnation with Tanalith C preservative has 
been adopted, as laid down by Hickson’s Timber 
Impregnation Company (GB), Limited. The vacuum- 
pressure impregnation ensures that the plywood, which 
can be made in thicknesses up to 1 in. or even 14-in., 
can a sawn or drilled without exposing untreated 
wood. 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR COMPANY, LIMITED, 5, Dean 
Street, London, W.1, announce that they are producing 
typewriter ribbons with as many as six different coloured 
stripes, for use in recording instruments, for example, 
for indicating different temperatures in a furnace on a 
graph. As the temperature rises (or falls) the needle 
of the recording instrument will graph in a different 
colour. Thus, when critical temperatures are reached, 
the situation can be appraised quickly by supervisors. 
Other uses, of course, are under consideration. Ribbons 
are at present being made in widths of 4, 7%, and j in. 


PRODUCTION CHEMICALS (ROCHDALE), LIMITED, 
Victoria Buildings, 32, Deansgate, Manchester, 3, 
announce that they have been appointed sole agents in 
the UK, for A/S Olivin, Norway, for their olivine 
sand for use in foundries, particularly in manganese- 
steel production. Quantities suitable for trials are 
available reasonably promptly, in bags, and bulk ship- 
ment to UK ports can be arranged. 

THE DESIGN of the “Pom Pom ”-type hand grease- 
gun has been improved by Tecalemit, Limited, of 
Plymouth. The new guns are now in production and 
are available in two sizes having capacities of 5 oz. 
(type LP) and 33 oz. (type MP). Constructed of steel 
the guns are suitable for use with soft grease or heavy 
oil and pressures of up to 5,000 Ib. per sq. in. can be 
obtained. 

THE ALLoys Division of Union Carbide, Limited, 
103, Mount Street, London, W.1, have placed on the 
market in either dense-fused form or in granular 
form a new grade of vanadium oxide running to 98 
per cent. V,O,. 
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Notes from the Branches 
South. Africa 


- The South African branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen celebrates its 21st anniversary in February 
and to mark the occasion the following arrangements 
have been made: 

' A comprehensive exhibition is to be staged at the 
Johannesburg Public Library from February 3 to 22 
to show the various processes, the materials used and 
the wide range of castings produced by the South 
African foundry industry. Exhibits will include moulds, 
patterns, coreboxes, metallurgical materials, and cast- 
ings ranging from those used for artistic purposes to 
the heaviest industrial types, 


Technical Programme 


On February 5, the branch will hold its first all-day 
conference (in the main lecture hall of the library) 
commencing with the inauguration of the proceedings 
by Mr. S. Pienaar at 9.30 a.m. The first paper, entitled 
“ Historical Review of the South African Foundry 
Industry over the Past 21 Years,” will be presented 
by Dr. H. J. van Eck; this will be followed by a short 
break at 11 a.m. and then from 11.15 a.m. to 12.15 p.m. 
Mr. W. W. Braidwood, from the UK, will present his 
paper “ Metallurgical Developments in the Foundry 
Industry.” For luncheon (from 12.15 to 2.30 p.m.) the 
branch Council, past-presidents, and authors of con- 
ference papers are to be the guests of the publishers of 
the Engineer & Foundryman at the Carlton Hotel, 
Johannesburg. 

During the afternoon session, the following papers 
will be presented:—2.30 to 3.30 p.m. “ Present-day 
Patternmaking Practice,’ by Mr. J. A. de Kiewiet: 
3.30 to 4.30 p.m., “ Practical Apprentice Training ” by 
Mr. H. V. Williams and “ Technical Apprentice Train- 
ing” by Mr. Crawshaw; 4.30 to 4.45. Break for tea, 
and from 4.45 to 5.15 p.m. “ Moulding Practice for 
Railway Rolling-stock,” by Mr. J. H. G, Loubser. 


Anniversary Banquet 


The anniversary banquet will be held in the Lang- 
ham Hotel, Johannesburg on February 21. The (S.A.) 
Minister of Labour has been invited as the principal 
guest and speaker and the Mayor of Johannesburg and 
a number of leaders of industry have also received 
invitations. 

The publishers of the Engineer & Foundryman 
have agreed to prepare, on behalf of the branch, an 
anniversary supplement which will contain all the 
papers presented at the conference, a branch historical 
review and other items of interest in connection with 
the progress of the South African branch and the 
foundry industry of that country. 


Birmingham 


The December meeting of the Birmingham branch, 
held at the College of Technology, Gosta Green, 
commenced with the reading of the two papers which 
had been entered for the Short Paper Competition. 
The first paper, entitled “The Pattern and Its Effective 
Use,” was read by Mr. B. R. Pearson, who said that 
for maximum effectiveness, there must be teamwork 
between the patternmaker and the foundryman. On 
the foundryman’s side, the usual complaints were con- 
nected with poor draught, undercut, irregular joints, 
ill-fitting parts and breaking ,and distortion. Whilst 
patternmakers usually complained about damage during 
ramming, rapping and storage. 
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The second paper, read by Mr. A. Whitmore, was 
entitled ““ Annealed Grey Iron.” 
menced by saying that the machinability of grey cay 
iron was related more to the microstructure of the 
material than its physical properties and, therefore, 
a material with graphite flakes set in a ferritic matrix 
was the one most easily machinable. Heat-treatment 
consisted of annealing small castings packed in ground 
coke, in annealing cans. On the decision of the 
assessors, Mr. Whitmore was awarded the 10 guinea 
prize, which was presented to him by the branch 
president later in the evening. 

The meeting proceeded with the showing of a film 
entitled ‘“‘Dust Control at a Foundry Knock-out by 
Means of Side-draught Ventilation.” The film, pro- 
duced by the British Cast Iron Research Association, 
was introduced by Mr. W. B. Parkes who made the 
following points:—(a) The dust-laden air must be 
trapped; (b) velocity is proportional to the square of 
the distance of the dust source from the fan, and 
(c) complications arise from thermal currents from the 
castings and from side draughts and the resultant 
velocity is therefore altered. The film, which was of a 
very high standard, showed a series of experiments 
for control of the air-stream from the knock-out, 
with and without baffles. When baffles were em- 
ployed, there was a two-thirds reduction in the amount 
of air required. The film also showed that extrac- 
tion at the side at the same height as the object was 
the most effective. 

At the conclusion of the film, Mr. Parkes and Mr. 
Stuffins (of Dartmouth Auto Castings, Limited) 
answered a number of questions put by members. 
Mr. Parkes and the BCIRA were thanked by Mr. 
Dews for allowing the branch to be among the first 
to see such an interesting film. 


East Anglian Section 


The December meeting of the East Anglian section 
took the form of a film evening, and was attended by 
44 members and visitors. The films shown were:- 
“ Flow of Metal into Moulds,” prepared for the Insti- 
tute’s TS.35 sub-committee, and “ Bubble Model of a 
Metal Crystal,” which was made by Sir Lawrence Bragg 
to illustrate intercrystalline boundaries and plastic flow 
in metals. This proved extremely interesting and most 
members regretted ‘that there was insufficient time for 
it to be shown twice. The last film “The First Four 
Years,” showed the record of the construction of the 
Margam Steel Plant and its early operation. To mem- 
bers in an area such as East Anglia this insight into 
such a huge engineering development proved most 
enlightening 
Birfield’s Engineering Division 

Effective from January 1, Birfield Industries, Limited. 
the sales organization of the Birfield Group, announces 
the formation of an engineering division. Its task will 
be that of co-ordinating the selling activities of the 
Birfield Group in conjunction with the existing auto- 
mobile, railway and aviation divisions of the company, 
at the same time making available to customers in the 
general-engineering field the benefits of the collective 
knowledge and combined resources of the whole of the 
manufacturing companies, numbering more than 20 
in all. (The companies whose activities will principally 
be covered by the new division are as follow:-— 
Phosphor Bronze Company, Limited; Railko, Limited: 
Forgings & Presswork, Limited; Laycock Engineering. 
Limited; Shotton Bros., Limited; Kent Alloys, Limited: 
Birfield Tools & Designs, Limited; Kolene (G.B.). 
Limited: and R. Jones & Company, Limited.) 


Mr. Whitmore com. 
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International Views on 
Foundry Ventilation 


(Continued from page 69) 


Continuing the series of abstracts from papers on foundry ventilation presented at the International 
Foundry Congress in Stockholm last year the following article comprises two further contributions to 
this important topic. The first of these deals with health hazards associated with such new materials as 
beryllium, epoxy resins and radioactive materials on the one hand, and the carbon dioxide process, 
noise and radiant heat on the other. In the second abstract, specific measures towards the improve- 


ment of foundry ventilation are discussed from the 


The Foundry Environment 
By Herbert J. Weber* 


[SUMMARY] 


The paper gives the history of the progress and 
the factors which have effected improvement in 
foundry working conditions. The effects on the 
health and efficiency of workers caused by new 
materials and processes are described, and the new 
problems of the industrial environment confronting 
foundrymen are presented. Specifically, these new 
materials, processes and problems are: (1) beryl- 
lium, (2) epoxy resins, (3) carbon-dioxide process, 
(4) noise, (5) radiant heat, (6) radioactive materials. 

It is concluded that it is financially profitable to 
improve the industrial environment concurrently 
with improvement in foundry techniques. If a 
competitive advantage is to be enjoyed, the better 
class of workmen must be attracted to the foundry 
industry. Premium pay is not enough: skilled 
workmen also want good working conditions. 


Nature of Problems 


To-day, if a foundryman wants to have a com- 
petitive advantage, the author comments, he must 
solve not only the problems of safety and silicosis, 
but also those of atmospheric contaminants, noise, 
radiant heat, ventilation, radiation, and, with the 
introduction of new materials, such as epoxy resins, 
and new ways of doing things, such as the CO, 
process, new problems will arise. What has to be 
done, will be done more efficiently if it is first 
defined more precisely. 


Environmental Factors 


Industrial processes sometimes are the source of : 
(1) dusts, fumes, gases or vapours, (2) noise, (3) 
heat, (4) radiation from X-ray equipment, radio- 
active materials and electric-arc welding. These 
four factors, among others, are part of the industrial 
environment. If man’s exposure to them is severe 
enough, his health, safety and comfort are affected. 

It should be borne in mind that the same elements 
may be a part of the non-industrial environment 


* Herbert J. Weber was born in 1906. Master’s degree in chemistry 
from De Paul University in 1933. Civil Engineering degree from 
Lewis Institute. Chief industrial hygienist for 12 years. Safety, 
Hyviene and Air Pollution Director at American Foundrymen’s Society. 


practical point of view. 


also, and thus of themselves are not necessarily 
injurious. Intensity and duration of exposure are 
required in addition to harmfulness itself before 
an undesirable environment is created. Thus it 
may be well to treat here some characteristics of 
new materials, processes and problems. 


Beryllium 


Only in recent years has beryllium been identified 
as an industrial hazard. Beryllium poisoning has 
two manifestations: acute lung disease similar to 
pneumonia, and a delayed chemical pneumonitis. 
Six cases of typical pulmonary disease due to this 
metal were reported in one plant engaged in casting 
a 5 per cent. beryllium copper. Insufficient data are 
available for determining a maximal allowable con- 
centration but some investigators believe that “ in- 
plant” atmospheric concentrations should not ex- 
cede 2 micrograms per cubic metre of air as an 
average for an 8-hour day. This is an extremely 
minute value, and to maintain an environment so 
free of contamination requires exceptionally good 
dust-control, housekeeping and personal hygiene. 


When compounds of beryllium come in contact 
with cuts or abraded surfaces of the skin, deep 
ulcers may be formed which are very slow in heal- 
ing. Treatment sometimes requires complete surgi- 
cal excision of the ulcer in order to affect healing. 
A peculiar characteristic of beryllium poisoning is 
‘the delayed effect which sometimes occurs. After 
many months or even years since removal from 
exposure, the patient may experience symptoms of 
the disease which may be fatal. 


Thus foundrymen engaged in the production of 
beryllium copper castings are confronted with a 
serious health problem, unless efficient exhaust 
systems are provided. Even people living in the 
vicinity of the plant may contract the disease from 
the plant effluent. Authenticated “ neighbourhood ” 
cases have been reported. 


The following medical precautions are suggested 
for the prevention of beryllium poisoning: (1) Pre- 
placement examinations, (2) periodic examinations 
which should include (a) weekly examinations where 
acute intoxication is possible, and monthly examina- 
tions where chronic poisoning might occur, (b) X- 
ray of chest every 6 months, (c) special examination 
upon presentation of complaints, or for persons who 
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have undergone surgical operations, (3) termination 
examinations. The periodic examination should 
include weight, vital capacity, breath-holding tests, 
and examination of skin, nose and throat. Great 
stress seems tz be placed on the immediate examina- 
tion of any worker who develops a cough, pain or 
tightness of the chest, loss of appetite, loss of weight, 
or shortness of breath. 
Epoxy Resins 

The increasing acceptance of epoxy resins for 
new applications has emphasized their usefulness, 
especially in the pattern-making trade. The poly- 
amines used with epoxy resins as room-temperature 
hardeners, while of a low order of toxicity if 
swallowed, are among the most potent primary-skin 
irritants. The skin reaction is further complicated 
by a high incidence of skin sensitization. Once 
sensitization occurs, further exposure even to small 
amounts of resin will bring on another attack of 
dermatitis. The control of exposure is two-fold, 
control of the environment and control of employee 
habits. The environment is easier to correct, but 
most industrial dermatitis can be avoided by proper 
handling of the resins and solvents. It is mainly 
a matter of avoiding unnecessary contact with the 
skin and seeing to it that employees practice 
thorough personal hygiene. Adequate facilities for 
washing, showering, and changing work garments 
should be provided. 


Carbon-dioxide Process 


The carbon-dioxide process has come into greater 
use as a method of hardening cores. In the process, 
a mixture of sand “ water glass” (sodium silicate) 
and other materials is used. Carbon dioxide intro- 
duced into the core results in precipitation of silica 
in the form of a gel. Sodium silicate (Na2SiO;) is 
a strong alkali which not only removes the natural 
oils from the skin causing dermatitis, but also 
forms a brittle glass film on the skin. When the 
film cracks it cuts the skin leaving it open to infec- 
tion. Contact with “water glass” should be 


aveided and protective hand creams and gloves: 


should be worn when working with either the raw 
alkali or the water glass-sand mixture. 


Atmospheric Contaminants 


Improvement in work conditions also requires 
adequate control of other atmospheric contaminants 
found in modern foundry practice, such as acrolein, 
antimony, fluorides, iron oxide, lead, manganese, 
phosphorus silica, telburium, zinc, etc. The pub- 
lished literature is full of information on these 
materials so that further review in this paper would 
be superfluous. 


Noise 


Noise is also a part of the modern industrial 
environment. With the introduction of machine 
tools and power-driven machinery in foundry 
practice, a new problem of industrial noise and its 
effect on hearing has arisen. In the past decade, 
the control and reduction of industrial noise has 
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been recognized as a serious problem. Some of the 
harmful effects of noise have been partially calcu- 
lated. Data are now becoming available on levels 
of noise which result in impairment of hearing, but 
the bad effects of noise on worker-efficiency, fatigue, 
morale and accident-prevention, while admitted, are 
not fully understood. As these effects become known, 
management will necessarily come to consider noise- 
control as it does other safety and morale problems. 
Certainly the more desirable types of workers will 
not be attracted to a plant where there is a chance 
ef suffering hearing-impairment because of noise. 

It is not easy to determine to what degree indus. 
trial noise is responsible for loss of hearing. The 
noise may be steady or intermittent; it may be com- 
posed of the higher or the lower frequences. Then 
there is exposure to non-industrial noise such as 
that from subway trains. Presbycusis (loss of hear- 
ing due to the ageing process), as well as the 
influence of certain drugs or nutritional states must 
also be considered. Thus it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to apportion industry's share in 
causing loss of hearing. 

Control of noise, especially in foundry operations, 
is both expensive-and difficult, but in spite of this, 
great progress has been made. Enclosures, sound- 
deadeners, isolators, anti-resonators, precision-gear 
grinding and silencers on air cylinders have been 
successfully employed. Personal protective equip- 
ment such as ear plugs inserted in the ear canal and 
ear muffs which cover the outer ear have been of 
great benefit. Control of noises from mechanical 
shakeout machines and from chipping operations 
still remains a problem. In spite of the complexity 
of the matter, ways must be found to control this 
phase of the industrial environment. 

The prospect seems to be hopeful since reports 
are frequently issued. describing the satisfactory con- 
trol of noise sources hitherto presenting a problem. 
It should be pointed out also that, since the decibel 
scale of noise level is a logarithmic expression of 
sound energy, a reduction in noise of only 10 
decibels is more difficult than appears at first glance. 
When it is considered that the newer types of 
personal-protection equipment will effect a sound 
attenuation of as much as 15 decibels, it is 
surprising that the use of such equipment in 
conjunction with engineering control is not more 
widespread. 


Radiant Heat 

Heat in the foundry, especially during the hot 
summer months, has been given little attention. 
This is surprising even from an economical stand- 
point, since in some areas the heat imposed on 
men working on hot jobs has been so intolerable 
that relief crews have been employed to alternate 
every 20 minutes. If this extra expense were used 
to correct the condition, eventually there would 
be a net gain. 

Studies both in England and the United States 
have shown that there is a limit to man’s natural 
physiological ability to cool himself, since the only 
way he can do this is by evaporation of moisture. 
Long before the tolerable limit is approached, a 
man’s ability to work is affected, so that control of 
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the heat-load imposed on him would bring financial 
returns. Certain jobs in the foundry industry are 
uncomfortable, not necessarily because of the high 
air-temperature, but because of radiant heat. How- 
ever, the difference between the two forms of heat 
is frequently overlooked and this leads to efforts 
to improve comfort which are misdirected because 
the measures which will control high air-tempera- 
tures will not control radiant heat. 

Radiant heat is recognized in many of its aspects. 
For example, on a hot sunny day people walk on 
the shady side of the street. They have blocked 
off the rays from the sun, and this makes them 
more comfortable—although the air temperature 
in the shade is scarcely lower than that in the sun. 
Some industrial Plants, however, have failed to 
set up © “* shadows ” at many jobs where the miniature 

“suns ” of industry—furnaces, ovens, red-hot steel, 
hot castings, etc.—bathe the workers in infra-red 
energy, that is to say, in radiant heat. 

In most hot foundry processes, the heat- load on 
a man due to the convection component is 20 per 
cent., and that due to the radiation component, 
80 per cent. Thus, exhausting hot air will not reduce 
the radiant-heat load, since no amount of air move- 
ment will diminish radiant heat. It seems reason- 
able, therefore, to attack the principal source—the 
radiation component itself, which can be controlled 
with far less expenditure of money than can the 
convection component. 

Radiant heat can be controlled by (a) lowering 
the temperature of the source. This is impractical 
in foundry operations, (b) reducing the emissivity 
of the source (energy radiated depends not only on 
the temperature of the source but also on how 
nearly it approaches a “ black body ” the emissivity 
of which = 1.0), and by (c) interposing a shield or 
screen, so that the worker is in an infra-red 
“shadow.” 

The emissivity of the source can be lowered by 
sheathing or coating it with sheet-aluminium. 
Thickness of the coating is unimportant. Aluminium 
shields or screens interposed between the man and 
the hot source are very effective. Numerous 
examples of practical applications appear in the 
literature of the subject. Since heat is part of the 
industrial environment, it, too, must be controlled 
if greater worker efficiency is to be expected. 


Infra-red Cataract 

Before passing from the subject of radiant heat, 
it may be well to mention ocular cataract which is 
supposed to be due to infra-red. This myth was 
first published by W. Robinson® in England in 
1903. In spite of Robinson’s ignorance of the 
physics of optics, he succeeded in fathering an error 
which is still current. One which was refuted in 
a scholarly way by Dunn’ in 1950. As a result of 
Dunn’s studies, infra-red cataract is not believed to 
be a hazard in the foundry industry. His findings 
were confirmed in 1955 by Keatinge,* and others. 
There is no evidence that ocular cataract is caused 
by infra-red from molten metal. 


Radioactive Materials 
With the increasing use of radioactive isotopes 
and betatrons in the foundry industry, new prob- 
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lems in control of the industrial environment have 
arisen. Practically all of our knowledge of radia- 
tion sickness has come from the study of acute cases 
caused by exposure to massive radiation. Industrial 
exposures, however, will be of a lower order of 
magnitude. It should be kept in mind that even a 
permissible exposure of only 0.3 roentgen per week 
Over a period of 40 years from age of 20 to that of 
60 would expose the individual to a total of 600 
roentgens. It is suggested that this permissible 
exposure over a period of years wou!d produce two 
changes which could not be detected by any known 
laboratory test. It is estimated that during the 10 
years between age 20 and 30 the individual would 
receive approximately 150 roentgens. This amount 
could cause undetected genetic mutation in one out 
of every two children produced by the individual. 
The other result would be that the accumulated 
effect of 600 roentgens spread out through the life 
of the individual would shorten his life by four to 
eight years; or in other words, would shorten his 
life about two years for every ten years that he 
works in such permissible exposure. While this 
theory has not been demonstrated, there is strong 
evidence that exposure to ionizing radiation should 
be kept to the minimum. If this is to be done, 
only the strictest control measures will suffice. 


A complete blood examination should be carried 
out before employment, during employment (every 
two or three months), and after termination of 
employment in radiation exposure. Examination 
of blood, bone marrow and urine should not be 
depended upon to indicate early radiation exposure. 
Abnormal! findings merely confirm that radiation 
exposure has already taken p!ace. The chief value 
of pre-employment and periodic blood counts is that 
they enable the removal from radiation exposure 
of those persons who should be considered suscep- 
tible because of their blood findings. The best and 
safest system of radiation protection is achieved 
primarily through engineering control of the most 
efficient type. 
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Foundry Ventilation 
by Karl Nilsson and Yngve Bovin* 


[SUMMARY] 


Correctly-designed foundry ventilation, the 
authors point out, is nowadays required both on 
medical and economical grounds. Improved ven- 
tilation contributes towards increased production, 
higher efficiency and far better labour relations. 
The difficulty of attracting recruits to the foundries 


* Karl Nilsson, was born in 1907. Mechanical Engineer, graduated 
from the Royal Institute of Technology in Stockholm, 1931. At 
A.B. Svenska Fliktfabriken, Stockholm, from 1932. Ten years io 
India. Yngve Bovin wes bornin 1912. Graduated in 1934. About 
twenty years at A.B. Svenska Fliktfabriken, Stockholm, and now 
manager of Foundry Ventilation Dept. 
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is considered as having contributed more to the 
rapid development of the foundry ventilation than 
have even the legal requirements. There are two 
ways of creating ventilation, viz:—natural ventila- 
tion, utilizing the thermal forces, and mechanical 
ventilation, using fans. 

The authors discuss two main systems of ven- 
tilation, namely general ventilation, by which the 
concentration of dangerous gases and dust is kept 
low by dilution, and spot ventilation, by which 
the dangerous gases and other impurities are caught 
at the point of generation. Spot ventilation works 
with much ‘smaller air quantities. 

In hand-moulding foundries general ventilation 
is used. Replacement air with automatically-con- 
trolled temperature and correctly supplied is of 
vital importance for a good result. In modern 
highly-mechanized foundries spot ventilation 
dominates. All operations at which heat, dust and 
gases are generated can be totally enclosed or pro- 
vided with effective hoods. 

In the core-shop, where the personnel have fixed 
working places, special care must be taken so that 
the replacement air does not cause drafts. In the 
melting shop, where considerable heat is developed, 
the ventilation equipment can be designed mainly 
on the basis of natural ventilation. Leakages of 
carbon monoxide at the cupolas can be taken care 
of by spot ventilation, and high-frequency furnaces 
are provided with built-in exhaust ducts. In the 
dressing and fettling shops the danger of silicosis 
is great. Examples are given of grinding machines 
and cleaning tables provided with built-in spot- 
ventilation equipment. 

Special consideration, it is pointed out, has been 
given to the cost of ventilation. Comparisons have 
been made between ventilation costs for hand 
moulding, roller-conveyor and fully-mechanized 
moulding shops. The costs for heating and power 
required for ventilation can be determined from 
special charts. 

When planning foundry ventilation, the increasing 
demands for air hygiene must be taken into account. 
The design must be flexible and provide possibilities 
for increased production. The plant should also 
be designed in such a way that neighbours will 
not be troubled by dust and noise. The type of 
building and the materials in the walls and the roof 
have, it should be noted, a decided influence upon 
the ventilation requirements and arrangements. It 
is necessary to plan in such a manner that the plant 
can be centrally and easily operated. Another im- 
portant point is that it should be easy to maintain. 


Suitability of Different Systems 

_ In foundries employing manual moulding, opera- 
tions generating impurities are spread over a com- 
paratively large surface and the points of origin 
are by no means fixed. There is accordingly no 
possibility of catching the dust and smoke at the 
point of generation, and only general ventilation 
can be used. 

Ventilation for such foundries is generally 
arranged in Sweden, in the following way. When 
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pouring and knocking-out, heat is generated or 
developed simultaneously with smoke and dust. 
The thermal forces carry them towards the ceiling 
and the polluted air is carried away by means of 
ducts and fans. 

Replacement air is distributed through specially- 
designed air distributors, in which the thermal force 
itself is utilized inasmuch as the temperature of the 
replacement air is somewhat below the room-tem- 
perature. In this way, the clean replacement air 
flows down to the working zone. The thermal 
upward air-currents at the moulds create an under- 
pressure at, or just above, floor level and so draw 
the replacement air. The polluted air quickly rises 
towards the ceiling to be carried away and ex- 
hausted, and the preheated pure replacement air 
is continuously supplied to the breathing zone for 
the workmen. 

Spot ventilation, on the other hand, is in prac- 
tically 100 per cent. use in modern Swedish highly- 
This is due to the fact that 
working operations where impurities are generated, 
are concentrated in certain clearly-restricted places. 
Practical and economical possibilities exist accord- 
ingly for the arrangement of effective enclosures 
and hoods with limited air quantities. As all im- 
purities are caught when generated, the air in the 
locality is so clean that the replacement air can be 
introduced at practically any point where this is 
technically possible. In such plants it is not neces- 
sary to employ the comparatively complicated duct 
system, which is required when air has to be distri- 
buted uniformly along the walls. 

A special high-velocity spot ventilation system 
is being investigated in England. The idea is to 
develop a system which can be used for hand tools, 
thereby obtaining the advantages of spot ventilation 
where the working operations are not restricted to 
certain places. Velocities as high as 60m. per sec. 
are used. The air quantity required is very small 
and the equipment can, therefore, be of light con- 
struction. This may prove to be the solution to 
the difficult problems of dust suppression for hand- 
chiselling and hand-grinding operations. The 
results hitherto obtained seem promising, although 
it is perhaps too early to say more, as much 
depends on the workmen using the equipment 
correctly. 


Ventilation Plants 

Moulding Shop 

From a ventilation point of view, hand-moulding 
foundries, both for large castings (including those 
using pit-mouldings) and also those producing all 
sorts and sizes of piece-goods, are characterized by 
the fact that pouring takes place over a wide area 
of the floor. It is also typical of them that the 
pouring is discontinuous and usually takes place at 
the end of the day. Some of these foundries are 
modernized and employ, to a degree, machine- 
moulding and may, moreover, use vibrating grids 
for the shake-out, but this does not alter the ventila- 
tion characteristics. 

It is correct to employ a general ventilation 
system in these foundries, since smoke and heat is 
generated all over the floor area. When only 
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moulding is done, ventilation requirements are 
small. As soon as pouring begins, however, the 
ventilation requirements increase, and as a rule the 
temperature of the replacement ventilation-air 
should be reduced to counteract the increased heat- 
load. It is desirable to design the ventilation plant 
so that the air quantity can be easily changed 
according to requirements. If the ventilation is to 
cater for the heating of the shop, too, the heating 
capacity must be changed according to the varia- 
tion of the heat developed at different periods in the 
moulding shop. For good results it is necessary 
that the temperature should be automatically regula- 
ted by means of robust equipment which can with- 
stand the corrosive and dusty atmosphere in the 
locality. 

The replacement air is supplied by means of 
special perforated cylindrical or half-cylindrical 
distributors, located on the wall or on roof supports. 
By varying the temperature, the angle of the air 
stream can be altered. The advantage of supply- 
ing air in this manner is that, when delivered with 
a temperature lower than the room temperature, it 
serves aS a piston, continuously pushing the fumes 
away from the breathing zones. The incoming air 
is thus prevented from mixing with the fumes—an 
important consideration. 

If the temperature of the incoming fresh air is 
higher than that of the room, it will tend to rise 
at first, and the utilization of the incoming air will 
therefore be less effective, which in turn means 
that the plant will not work with optimum 
economy. If vibrating grids are used for large 
castings, spot ventilation should be arranged. This 
is usually done by means of a closed hood with 
doors on one side and pneumatically-operated 
ceiling-covers which open when the goods are con- 
veyed to the grid by crane. This c!osed hood is 
mostly used for large castings, requiring a com- 
paratively long time for the knock-out of each 
mould. The air quantity required depends upon 
the time employed for the knock-out. The shorter 
the time, the larger the air quantity. The air 
volume per hour is generally 100 and 200 times the 
volume of the enclosure. 


Roller-conveyor Foundries 

This type of mechanization is a step further 
inasmuch as the moulds are carried across the 
foundry from the moulding machine to the knock- 
out on a conveyor, but unfortunately this does not 
facilitate ventilation. Even in foundries of this 
kind, the pouring, as a rule, takes place over a very 
large proportion of the floor surface, and it has 
proved practically impossible to arrange any kind 
of hoods or enclosures for the pouring. Accord- 
ingly this takes place quite openly and all the gases 
and other pollutions go directly into the foundry 
air. With regard to the knock-outs the situation 
is nO more simple. Since it normally takes place 
at one grid at the end of each roller conveyor, it is 
Possible to arrange spot ventilation for the knock- 
outs, but it has proved difficult to arrange 
enclosures which do not interfere with the work 
that has to be carried out. Moreover, there will be 
a tiumber of grids not in use. Trials have been 
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made with automatic-damper arrangements with 
the intention of closing the air suction at grids 
where no work is done. Thereby the effectiveness 
of ventilation measures at the grids in work would 
increase considerably. These trials, however, are 
not yet concluded. It has been difficult to find 
damper designs which could withstand the rough 
handling, dust and sometimes also the heat to which 
they are exposed. 

This type of foundry is considerably more diffi- 
cult from a ventilation point of view than the hand- 
mou!ding foundries, and this is due to the fact that 
pouring takes place all the time and on this account 
the concentration of carbon monoxide in the air 
must be lowered. The time of exposure for the 
personnel working in these foundries is much 
longer than in the hand-moulding foundries. To 
reduce the concentration more air has to be em- 
ployed and the only way this can be done is by 
increasing the general ventilation. 


Fully-mechanized Foundries 

These foundries have continuous production with 
clearly-defined moulding, pouring, cooling and 
knock-out stations. etc. In them all operations 
causing pollution can be fully enclosed in a satis- 
factory manner, and accordingly equipped for spot 
ventilation. The evacuation of the smoke formed 
when pouring generally takes place behind the 
mou!d conveyor in hoods of different types. The 
deciding factor for the design of the hood is the 
shape of the conveyor and the manner in which 
the ladle is manoeuvred. The smaller the free open- 
ing against the locality, the less air can be used. 
Generally, side-hoods are emp!oyed, but sometimes 
the circumstances make it necessary to use a hang- 
ing hood which as a rule requires more air to be 
effective. 

From the pouring station the moulds go into 
a well-ventilated closed tunnel, in which they cool 
off before reaching the knock-out. While in the 
tunnel a considerable quantity of carbon monoxide 
is given off and carried away directly from the 
tunnel without polluting the air of the locality. The 
cross-section of the tunnel depends upon size of the 
largest mould to be handled, and the air quantity is 
determined by the tunnel openings and has to be 
calculated so that a sufficient under-pressure is 
maintained in the tunnel relative to the room. In 
order to screen off the tunnel openings and reduce 
the quantity of air which has to be introduced into 
the shop, un-preheated air can be introduced at the 
tunnel openings in the form of air screens. This 
must be done only to such an extent that the nega- 
tive pressure against the shop is still sufficient 
to ensure that the room air flows into the tunnel, 
and so prevents currents of smoke from issuing 
from it. The introduction of un-preheated outside 
air at tunnel openings assists in cooling the goods 
and also in reducing the amount of heat that the 
tunnel gives off to the shop. The tunnel surface 
becomes quite warm, and although it is, of course. 
possible to insulate the walls, in certain cases the heat 
is desirable: There is, for instance, a possibility of 
utilizing this heat in winter, while avoiding the un- 
desirable extra-heating in summer by spraying the 
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International Views on Ventilation 


tunnel surface with water when the room air 
becomes too warm. 

At the knock-out large quantities of smoke, dust 
and vapour are given off and this is generally elim- 
inated by arranging the spot ventilation with 
effective side-hoods, combined with down exhaust 
through the grid itself. The major air quantity 
is always taken through the side hood. The object 
of exhausting down through the grid as well is 
to prevent, as far as possible, the spreading of the 
dust given off at the knock-out process. The suc- 
tion arrangement below the grid must be of such 
a type that the valuable and costly components in 
the sand, such as soot and bentonite are not carried 
away. 

Reasonably spacious enclosures should be 
arranged for below the floor over the part of the 
sand conveyor, so as to arrive at comparatively 
low air velocities before the air enters the evacua- 
tion duct. In this way it is possible to avoid large 
quantities of soot and bentonite from being carried 
away with the exhaust air. On no account should 
the duct be connected directly to, or enter into, the 
knock-out hopper. In the duct itself it is necessary 
to keep air velocities high, otherwise dust would 
settle and choke the duct. 

The side-hood should as far as possible be 
equipped with side walls in order to increase its 
effectiveness and to reduce the air quantity 
required. Every effort should be made to reduce 
the day-light openings of the side-hood, but this is 
naturally determined by the machine and handling 
equipment used. 

In Sweden, as a rule, the air evacuated through 
the knock-out grid passes through a dust-collector 
before being discharged into the atmosphere. Dust 
concentration with suitable enclosure arrangements 
is not very high and is normally below 5 g/m3 air. 
The dust is very coarse and first-class mechanical 
dust-collectors are sufficient. The air evacuated 
from the side-hoods is normally not cleaned before 
discharge since the dust loading is low. In densely- 
populated areas it has, however, become a necessity 
to use dust-collectors as well. 

As spot ventilation is used exclusively in this type 
of foundry and all exhaust takes place in the 
working zone, replacement air can with advantage 
be brought into the shop by means of units suspen- 
ded from the roof. It is possible to use fairly large 
units and these should be equipped with air-distri- 
butors of such a type that an intensive and 
immediate mixture takes place between the replace- 
ment air and the shop air. If this is done, the 
temperature of the replacement air can be varied 
within large limits in accordance with the demand 
for cooling or heating in the shop, depending upon 
the seasons and the capacity at which the foundry 
is working. This can be effected without risk of 
causing drafts, or other discomforts to the 
personnel. The heat surplus which often exists in 
these foundries should be taken care of by keeping 
the replacement-air temperature at a minimum. In 
summer when the outdoor temperature is too high 
to allow for cooling in this way, the plant should 
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be equipped to increase the ventilation capacity in — 

a simple and economic manner, as for instance by §"" h 

means of controlled natural ventilation. It is also veo | 

possible to reduce the summer temperature in the aw! ) 

foundry by means of humidification, in which case §/! i m 

exaporative cooling takes place. ene 

, col: 
Cost of Ventilation It m 
After considering the desirability and in some pir. 
cases the necessity of arranging adequate ventila- 

tion in foundries so as to provide the best possible o's 

working conditions for the workers, the very m . : 

important question of cost must be considered, §°" s 

particularly in relation to the cost of the cast iron arab 

TABLE I.—Ezample of Costs of — Plants for Foundry Moulding for val 

shops. 
been a 
Type of foundry. 
Capita 
HM. RC. M¢ 
The 

Annual production capacity in relation rate © 
to floor areat (tons per sq. m. per year) 1.2 3.0 5.0 

Ventilation capacity in relation to floor from 
area (cub. m. per hr. per sq. m.) 45 50 6 differe 

Capital Coss. 

Total capital cost for ventilation plant and n 
(Skr. per cub. m. per hr.) i «-| 2.65 2.75 2.40 compa 
Capital cost in relation to floor area > P 

(Skr. per sq. m.) ..| 120:- | 187:- | 156: tice tec 
Capital cost in relation to production of air 
rate (Skr. per ton per year) .. 100 46 :- 31 :- 
Operation Costs. since | 
Capital charges (Skr. per cub. m. per are di 
hr. per year) .. 0.27 0.28 0.24 
Running costst (Skr. per cub. m. per hr. install 
per year) as 0.25§ 0.36 0.23** the ro 
Maintenance costs (Skr. per cub. m. . 
per hr. per year) ae .-| 0.07 0.08 0.08 prices 
Total annua’ operating costs (Skr. per 
cub. m .per hr. per year) .. --| 0.59 0.72 0.55 t For 
Operating costs in relation to floor area 
(Skr. per sq. m. per year) .. ..| 26:50 36 :- 35:70 
Operating costs in relation to produc- _— 
tion rate (Skr. per ton) 12:- 7:15 
* HM = hand-moulding foundry; RC = roller-conveyor foundry ( 

M = mechanized foundry. 

+ Annual production of approved castings during normal working Ar 

time (1 shift), when the foundry is in full operation. has 1 
t The year is assumed to consist of 285 working days. ti 
§ The running time for the ventilation plant is 6 hours per 24 hour. @ Ons 
** The temperature of replacement air is + 10 deg. C. pany 

produced. As the price for castings varies very mana; 
much both with the site and the type of casting § man, 
produced, it is simpler to take the cost of ventila- § “nati 
tion in relation to the quantity of goods produced. § Britis 

In this way the total ventilation costs in kroner* ‘ 

per ton can be expressed. These costs vary con- r... | 

siderably in different foundry departments, since befor 
the extent of ventilation equipment required and Britis 

the required air volume for ventilation are 80 § 1:2, 

different. The authors have limited their calcula- & prog, 

tion to the moulding shop and have compared the § to fo 
cost for the three most common types of mould- § being 
ing shops—the hand-moulding foundry, the roller- § wher 
conveyor foundry and _ the fully-mechanized 
foundry. 
Before discussing the various factors that in- ad 
fluence the cost, it is necessary to make it very § iow 
clear that the ventilation cost, for instance, in 4 § ang 
fettling shop is considerably higher than that for & sour 
the moulding shop, as effective dust-collectors will @ and 
have to be provided for the air extracted from the _ 
at 
*There are approximately 14.5 Swedish kroner (Skr.) to the Servi 


British pound (£). 
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fttling shop. Regarding the cost of dust collec- 
tion the authors refer to the JOURNAL, where this 
wst kas been discussed.t Further reference is 
made to the Swedish publication Teknisk 
lidskrift, 1952 (No. 82), where Mr. Nilsson has 
walysed the costs of different types of dust- 
collectors. 

It must be underlined that the calculations are 
very approximate and based entirely upon Swedish 
sonditions, which are the ones best known to the 
ythors. The costs in Sweden are comparatively 
high, partly due to the high standard of ventilation, 
and partly due to the inevitably high heating costs 
ina cold country. 

Table I shows the calculated costs of ventilation 
for various moulding shops, and these figures have 
been arrived at on the premises defined below. 


Capital Cost 


The capital cost is first of all dependent upon the 
rate of ventilation and this has been determined 
from general experience of air quantities used in 
different types of foundries, whereby the floor area 
and not the volume has been taken as a basis of 
comparison. In the old days it was common prac- 
tice to express the ventilation rate by the number 
of air changes per hour, but this is not satisfactory, 
since the heat-development and the dust-generation 
are due to the amount of equipment that can be 
installed. All this follows the floor area and not 
the room volume. The costs have been based upon 
prices ruling during 1956 and cover all the 
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necessary ventilation and exhaust equipment fully- 
erected at the site with ducts and distribution 
devices. All costs for building, electrical and 
plumbing work directly required for the ventilation 
plant are included. 


Operation Costs 


The capital charges aré estimated at 10 per cent. 
of the capital cost assuming a life for the equipment 
of 15 years. The heating cost is, in Sweden, the 
dominating running cost. 


Maintenance Costs 


Maintenance costs consist of costs for spare parts, 
necessary repair work and upkeep, cleaning and 
other general costs for service and periodical 
inspection of all equipment including the automatic 
control equipment. 

As will be seen from Table I, the ventilation rate 
expressed in cub. m. per hr. per sq. m. floor area is 
higher in proportion to the degree to which the 
foundry is mechanized and similarly the capital cost 
increases with the mechanization, but the annual 
cost for each cub. m. per hr. ventilation capacity 
decreases for the fully mechanized foundry on 
account of the fact that it is possible to introduce 
the replacement air at a lower temperature than in 
the other cases. The most interesting point, how- 
ever, is that the ventilation cost per ton produced 
goods for a roller-conveyor foundry is only half 
that of the cost for a hand-moulding foundry, and 
the cost for a fully mechanized foundry is about 
one-third of that for the hand-moulding foundry. 


(To be continued) 


Company to Sponsor Trade Fairs 


A new company, Industrial & Trade Fairs, Limited, 
has been launched to promote industrial exhibi- 
tions and trade fairs in Britain and abroad. The com- 
pany has been formed jointly by the Financial Times 
and the George Newnes group, with Lord Drogheda, 
managing director of the Financial Times, as chair- 
man. The company does not intend to revive a 
“national shop window ” type of fair like the defunct 
British Industries Fair, but will concentrate on special- 
zed exhibitions. 

A statement issuéd on behalf of Industrial & Trade 
Fairs says: “Among the objects will be to bring 
before the world the developments being made by 
British industry in new techniques, the use of new 
materials, new sources of power, and new methods of 
production, At the same time the exhibitions will help 
to foster new markets for British enterprise that are 
ia opened up by developments in Europe and else- 
where.” 

As a general rule the exhibition will be sponsored 
by the new company and the organization will be 
carried out by Trade Fairs & Promotions, Limited, 
another member of the George Newnes group. The 
new company will also sponsor exhibitions of smaller 
and more specialized industrial activities and its re- 
sources will be available to undertake the organization 
and promotion of existing exhibitions on behalf of 
trade federations and associations where it is considered 
that additional publicity organization could render 
service. 


Machine-tool Industry Output 


New record output for the UK machine-tool in- 
dustry was achieved in October. Deliveries totalled 
£8,970,000, compared with the previous record of 
£8,880,000 reached last month. New orders received 
during the month were higher than in September, but 
still below the level of the previous year, so that the 
total of outstanding orders declined further to 
£82,260,000, the lowest figure since early 1955. 


Output for the first 10 months of 1957 was 
£79,600,000, within £4,000,000 of the total for the 
whole of 1956, and if this rate was maintained through- 
out the final quarter, total output for 1957 is likely to 
exceed that for 1956 by some 15 per cent., about half 
of which represents higher prices. 


Home orders, above those for September, were below 
the average for the third quarter and, overall, new 
placings were 7 per cent. below those in October, 1956, 
and 11 per cent. down on the monthly average for 
1956. Taking into account rising prices, the fall is 
even greater. 

Since the June, 1956, record of £105,000,000 for out- 
standing orders there has been a steady month-by- 
month decline, but it still represents over nine months’ 
production. A further fall in the value of machine 
tools imported has reversed the 1956 position when 
the UK was a net importer of machine tools to the 
order of £1,500,000. In 1957 the UK became a net 
exporter of about £6,000,000 of machine tools and the 
favourable trend is likely to continue for a time. 
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Foreign Economic Reports 


The following extracts have been prepared from 
recent economic reports emanating from the Export 
Services Branch of the Board of Trade. In each case 
an attempt is made to include mention of trends which 
may influence foundry business. 


Switzerland : The proposals for the establishment of 
a European Free Trade Area have been the subject 
of a series of speeches by leading political figures and 
senior officials. The attitude revealed includes the 
following elements: a recognition of the need for 
closer collaboration in economic matters between the 
countries of Western Europe, and a firm intention on 
the part of Switzerland to play her part in the formu- 
lation and development of this; a reassessment of 
Switzerland’s traditional policy of neutrality, or rather 
of the methods and forms of its application to changing 
circumstances; in particular, the Common Market is 
viewed as threatening the danger of a step backward 
from the degree of freedom of trade already achieved 
in OEEC unless completed by a Free Trade Area 
embracing the other countries of OEEC. The Swiss 
view on European economic collaboration is also 
strongly influenced by the consideration that, while 
Switzerland’s commercial interests in Europe are of 
great importance, her trade is nevertheless world- 
wide and must be maintained on that basis if her 
prosperity is to be secured. (Hence Swiss opposition 
to a common tariff and advocacy of liberal rules 
defining origin.) 

Swiss imports from the United Kingdom during 
the first nine months of 1957 increased by Sw. frs. 
53.8 million to Sw. frs. 349.9 million (5.5 per cent. of 
total Swiss imports) compared with the corresponding 
period of 1956. Principal items showing an increase 
include machinery (Sw. frs. 7.9 million to Sw. frs. 
41.3 million). Textiles, iron and steel, pharmaceuticals, 
instruments and apparatus also showed noticeable 
increases; but motor vehicle imports fell by Sw. frs. 
11 million to Sw. frs. 50 million. Swiss exports to the 
United Kingdom during the same period increased by 
some Sw. frs. 31.1 million to Sw. frs. 269.6 million 
(5.5 per cent. of Swiss exports). It is announced that 
the next Swiss Industries Fair will be held at Basle 
from April 12 to 22, and a final item of interest is 
that the Federal Council have asked the Federal 
Assembly to approve the purchase of 100 Hunter 
Mark VI jet fighters from the United Kingdom at a 
cost of Sw. frs. 312.7 million, delivery to take place 
before the end of 1959. 


Iraq: On October 31, His Majesty King Faisal 
inaugurated the £4,000,000 lubricating-oil plant at the 
Daura refinery near Baghdad. Calls for tender by the 
Iraq Development Board include an emergency diesel 
generator for Basra power station; cast-iron pipes and 
valves; steel pipes and valves; electrically-driven pumps; 
and spun-iron pipes and castings. The Daura lubri- 
cating oil plant was built by the British branch of 
Foster Wheeler & Company, Limited. 


Colombia: Arrangements were concluded at the 
end of November for the repayment of the debt owed 
by Colombia to British businessmen. Twenty per cent, 
of the debt is to be paid immediately in US dollars. 
The remaining 80 per cent. is to be repaid in 36 bills 
maturing monthly after January 1, 1959. Interest of 
5 per cent. is to be paid on the bills starting from 
November 30, 1957, in the case of business concerns 
which have accepted the settlement by this date. The 
settlement covers commercial debts maturing up to 
December 31, 1956, and also those maturing between 
January 1 and June 17, 1957, in respect of goods 


cleared through the Colombian customs before May |, 
1957, whose import was not authorized by impor 
licences bearing the stamp “repayment in 120 days” 


Denmark: The main body of public opinion cop- 
tinued to favour the government’s policy of striving 
for a Free Trade Area with guarantees for Danish 
agricultural exports, in preference to the European 
Economic Community. An OEEC report on develop. 
ments in Denmark during the past year appeared, jn 
which the Danes were advised to divert more of thei 
agricultural output to highly processed products, to 
stop adjusting wage rates exactly in accordance with 
the movement of retail prices, and to stimulate produc 
tive investment by foreign loans and a more liberal 
credit policy. The chairman of the United Kingdom 
branch of the European League for Economic Co- 
operation, Sir Edward Beddington-Behrens, visited 
Copenhagen in the last week of November with a 
view to inviting representatives of employers and 
labour in Danish industry to a European industrial 
conference to be held in London on February 19 to 2}, 
for the purpose of discussing non-political ques. 
tions in connection with the European Free Trade 
Area project. 


Philippines: A significant feature of the figures of 
imports and exports for 1956 issued by the Philippine 
Bureau of Customs is the rise in West German exports 
into the Philippines to P7 million above United King- 
dom exports of P30 million. West German figure 
show a 60 per cent. increase over the previous year 
while the United Kingdom figures are 20 per cent 
higher. This is the first time since the last war that 
German exports have exceeded United Kingdom 
exports to the Philippines. At the same time the 
figures disclose a drop in the total trade of the United 
States with this country below 60 per cent. for the 
first time. It is reported that in October, a new British 
car assembled in Manila was put on the market. I 
is the Singer car manufactured by Rootes, Limited. 
and assembled by Consolidated Assembly Corporation, 
Grace Park, Caloocan, Rizal. 


* Current exchange rates are about 12.23 Swiss francs and 17.3 
Colombian pesos to the pound sterling. For exchange certificates th: 
rate is 15.01 Colombian pesos to the pound. 


RTB Group Profits’ Slight Fall 


Group manufacturing and trading profits of Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins, Limited, for the year ended 
September 28, 1957, fell from £10,075,840 to £9,694,407. 
After depreciation and tax there remained a balance 
of £4,264,563 (£4,313.848). 

The balance of profit for the period available to the 
parent company after including £1,400,000 (£265,000) 
in respect of tax provisions unrequired was £5,503,440 
(£4,428,068). Dividends paid and recommended. 
amounting to 134 per cent. less income tax, required 
£840,576 (£840,576), and £1,500,000 (£1,200,000) has 
been transferred to fixed assets replacement reserve. 
A further transfer of £2,500,000 (£1,866,439) has been 
made to general revenue reserve, and £229,823 
(£305,000), representing the reduction in tax liability 
attributable to investment allowances, has been trans- 
ferred to investment allowances reserve. 

The surplus carried forward was £7,921,505 
(£7,488,464). The annual meeting is to be held on 
February 13. 


SURECAST FOUNDRIES, - LIMITED, 800/1, Oxford 
Avenue, Slough (Bucks), announce the addition of 4 
pressure-die-casting section to their foundry. 
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Cast Core-rods confer Rigidity 


Because of the high cost of small-diameter “soft”- 
jron rods, which are still very much used (and often 
considered indispensable) for reinforcement in many 
types of coremaking, their salvage is an important 
aspect of fettling-shop procedure. Straightening 
them for repeated use is regarded as economic, and 
in some foundries, the job provides an “old 
retainer” with full-time employment. However, 
despite all the atterition given to this phase of 
“good housekeeping,” some waste is unavoidable, 
and only too often, but few reclaimed pieces of 
core-Wire are ever re-used in the same job, so 
that the core-wire cutter continually provides an 
appreciable quantity of waste ends and fatigue- 
impaired short pieces. Usually, these are even- 
tually bagged and quietly disposed of in the cupola 
when “ blowing down.” 


Fic. 1—Combined runner-bar pattern and guide 
for use in preparing moulds for casting straight 
lengths of iron core-rods. 


Alternative Material 


The availability of two-foot lengths of home-made 
cast-iron rods of from 7%- to 3-in. dia. will substan- 
tially cut down the demand for new wrought-iron 
rod and will quite often reduce the fettling time 
taken in “wire pulling” fanciful shapes from in- 
tricate, internally-cored passages in castings. It 
is not suggested that small-diameter cast-iron rods 
ean be used as reinforcement in all bends and over- 
hangs, but the idea of the provision of a bundle 
of wrought-iron rods for cutting and manipulation 
as part of the “service” inseparable from core- 
making is a bit of a tradition that can well be 
dispensed with. Short pieces of cast-iron rod 
placed so as to overlap one with another will go 
round and “carry” most core bends and corners 
and provide all the reinforcement necessary for the 
core to be handled and to prevent lifting or sag, 
due to metal pressure. etc. 


Method of Manufacture 


Hundreds of lengths of these cast-iron rods can 
be quickly made by the equipment shown in Figs. 1 
and 2, which consists essentially of a base board 


By “ Jacques” 


to which is fixed a row of rectangular-section 
tapered runner-bars, and which acts as a type of 
stripper plate. The bars are drilled at even inter- 
vals to permit the insertion of the largest diameter 
of rod it is desired to produce. The holes are then 
used as guides for making vertical holes—to serve 
as moulds—in a box of rammed sand. Finally, 
the moulds are cast to yield rods. The holes drilled 
in the stripper plate will not ensure that the 


Fic. 2.—Inverted pattern and guide partly cut 

away to show a rammed mould for cast core-rod 

production. Removal of loosened plugs at E per- 

mits surplus metal to run off. At F is shown a 

convenient way of breaking rods just to the length 
required. 


“pattern” rod is inserted truly vertically, but merely 
serve as guides. Practice with the method will make 
possible the routine production of rows of rods, 
say, up to 2-ft. in length. The overflow, A, at the 
end of the runner-bars, will be noted. 

A rolied-steel (or wooden) moulding box, B, 
of depth exceeding the rod length desired is used, 
one of light weight and well tapered being selected 
to permit an easy knockout. A hundred or more 
of 2-ft. rods can be produced (vertically) in each 
mould when cast up. Fig. 2 shows details of the 
method in a cut-away sketch, the wire rods for 

E 
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Cast Core-rods confer Rigidity . 


use as patterns are shown at C, the “ plum-ended ” 
rod being used for making round core-rods, and the 
other, for square-section rods. The end-pieces of 
both are formed from pieces of broken files welded 
on and ground to: the appropriate shape and size. 
As the end-pieces are larger than: the stems, little 
effort is required to push these to their full depth 
into an evenly-rammed mould. 


A large-size ladle similar to that used for plum- 
bers’ lead and of stout construction, when secured 
to an extended handle (as shown at D, Fig. 2) and 
then coated with refractory provides a satisfactory 
“spoon” to take metal for pouring the rods from 
any handy source of molten iron (this must be at 
high temperature). A few pounds taken at each 
dip will permit the casting of a row or two of rods 
at each pour and precision in handling is conferred 
by the use of such a lightweight ladle. For coating 
the spoon, it is first warmed and then dipped into 
a bucket of thin ganister slurry. By allowing it to 
dry between repeated dips, a refractory coat of }-in. 
thick can be built up and this withstands repeated 
dipping quite well. At one foundry, a ladle 
treated in the manner described is still in daily use 
after ten years’ service. 


Run Off 


In Fig. 1, the overflow bar at A at the end of the 
runner-bars will be noted and in Fig. 2, the thin- 
trowel cuts, shown E, at the end of each runner- 
bar are shown; these are put in when the mould 
is made, and cut through to the overflow-bar im- 
pression. The plug at the end of a runner-bar, thus 
loosened, can be quickly removed after pouring a 
series of rods and the surplus metal in the bar will 
run into the drain-bar and out into the basin 
fashioned in the floor-sand to receive it. This 
draining away of runner-bar metal leaves the cast 
rods separated one from the other, otherwise on 
knocking out the rods will be attached to the runner- 
bars “ comb-fashion ” and will require to be broken 
off later. A tapered slot in a simple type of bench 
cutter, shown at F, permits a rod to be broken 
off at precisely the length intended. 


Various modifications of this “ stripper-plate ” 
method of producing cast rods have long been in use 
for making long straight lengths of cast rod—for 
use as welding rods for instance. Usually, how- 
ever, these are cast horizontally or on a slight slope. 
Furthermore, it needs but little imagination to 
visualize extensions of this versatile method—using 
full-diameter bars as patterns and possibly with the 
calling-in of CO. hardening—to the production of 
bars of quite large diameters. Parallel test-bars* 
and machine-shop cast bar-stock can be produced 
in this way to quite fine tolerances on diameter 
and giving a very good yield of good castings from 
metal poured. 


*The Editor has seen cast bars produced in similar manner 
to that described by the Author to phenomenally close limits 
of diametric tolerance, so accurate in fact that they could 
be used as-cast as magnetic-permeability test-bars, thus dis- 
pensing with the necessity for centreless grinding. 
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Steel Output in 1957 


Highest level yet achieved in British steel production 
has been recorded for 1957, states the Iron and Steel 
Board. For the year production amounted to 21,700,009 
tons, 5 per cent. greater than the 1956 total of 
20,700,000 tons. Pig-iron production also recorded an 
increase. The total of 14,300,000 tons represents an 
increase of 8.4 per cent. over the 1956 production of 
13,200,000 tons. Greater output of pig-iron was ob- 
tained from a smaller number of furnaces in blast— 
98 in 1957, against 100 in 1956. 


The increased production of pig-iron and _ the 
improved supply of scrap from home sources led to 4 
sharp reduction in imports, while at the same time. 
stocks rose. During 1958 imports of scrap and pig. 
iron are not expected to exceed about 250,000 tons, 
Pig-iron imports dropped from 673,000 tons in 1955 
to 551,000 tons in 1956, and to 333,000 tons last year, 
Imports of scrap declined from 1,178,000 tons in 1955 
to 876,000 tons in 1956, and to 619,000 tons in 1957, 
Stocks of pig-iron at the year-end were 1,039,000 tons, 
compared with 655,000 tons at the end of 1956, and 
scrap stocks rose from 876,000 tons to 1,207,000 tons at 
the end of last year. 


Latest pig-iron and steel output figures (in tons), with 
the corresponding 1956 returns, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table :— 


Pig-iron. Steel ingots and 
castings. 
Period. 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
average. rate. average. rate. 

1957—Novemher .-| 281,500 | 14,639,000 429,200 | 22,319,000 
December 275,500 | 14 329,000 | 397,900 | 20,692,000 
Year — 14,283,000 = 21,699,000 
1956—November 262,700 | 13,660,000 | 426,400 | 22,172,000 
December .-| 262,300 | 13,637,000 | 395,900 | 20,587,000 


Iron-ore Imports 


Iron-ore imports in November, and the totals for 
the first 11 months of last year and 1956, are shown 
below. 


Month Eleven months ended 
ended November 30. 
From Nov. 30. 
1957. 1956. 1957. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sierra Leone es oe i 56,860 629,501 701,087 
Canada 336,677 | 2,381,144 | 2,980,392 
Other Commonwealth countries 
and Eire .. 820 14,372 15,024 
Sweden on 434,961 3,920,063 
Western Germany .. a sg 2,450 2,614 
Portugal .. ee 9,870 129,761 
Spain ss ee 47,308 972.926 
French West Africa a oa 29,657 554.384 
Tunisia ‘a 56,800 667.363 
Northern Morocco .. os 12,800 213.033 
Southern Morocco . . os es 37,500 366,169 
Liberia én 4,590 317,245 
Other foreign countries .. ae 113,534 685,911 | 1,148,429 
TOTAL .. 1,392,406 |13,289,163 |14,794,254 
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Kent’s Apprentice Prizegiving 


That apprenticeship was just as much _ national 
service as serving in the Forces, was one of the points 
made by Sir Frederick Mander, chairman of the Bed- 
fordshire County Council, when he addressed an 
audience of distinguished visitors, parents and friends 
at the George Kent, Limited, annual apprentice prize- 
giving at Luton on January 13. 

Speaking of the relationship between the apprentice 
and the firm, Sir Frederick emphasized how important 
they were to each other and the nation as a whole. 
A desire to study was a good thing he said, for it gave 
the student a better chance in life and prospects of 
higher financial reward. Moreover, any young man 
starting at the bottom of the ladder to-day could aim 
very high; but personal advancement was not all the 


apprentice should want and was not all that he would 


achieve. Sir Frederick continued that from the 
nation’s point of view, the apprentice was very import- 
ant indeed. The fact that £1,000,000 was to be spent 
on the building of the new Luton and South Bedford- 
shire College of Further Education, with a third of this 
amount being spent on upkeep every year, was a clear 
indication of this, 


Commander P. W. Kent, chairman and managing 

director of George Kent, Limited, presenting the 

Sir Walter Kent prize to student apprentice 
R. Gamble. 


The company has 125 apprentices under training at 
present. The winner in each group were: Commander 
Kent challenge cup: J. C. Keeling (for the second suc- 
cessive year); Sir Walter Kent prize: R. Gamble; R. W. 
Bedford challenge cup: J. Powell; the Grout prize: 
M. J. Robinson. Commander P. W. Kent, R.N., 
chairman and managing director of George Kent, 
Limited, who presided, presented the prizes. An exhibi- 
tion of apprentices’ work and Kent products in action 
prepared by the apprentices themselves, attracted con- 
siderable attention at the prize-giving. 


OUTPUT OF STEEL INGOTS in Canada in 1957 re- 
corded a decline compared with the previous year, 
although pig-iron achieved a new record. Total pig- 
iron production was 4 per cent. higher at 3,718,791 tons, 
compared with 3,568,188 tons in 1956. Production of 
both steel ingots and pig-iron fell to the lowest monthly 
level in December since February. 
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Resettlement Committees 


The Minister of Labour and National Service, on 
the advice of the Resettlement Advisory Board, is 
establishing resettlement committees in Scotland, Wales 
and the nine administrative regions of England. 

The committees will deal generally with the prob- 
lems arising from the resettlement of ex-regular 
members of the Forces in the areas with which they 
are concerned. Through their direct contacts with 
industry and commerce, they will be able to study the 
problems at first hand, advise on the steps to be taken 
to deal with them, and assist in applying in the diff- 
erent areas arrangements made for ex-regulars as a 
whole; it is also envisaged that they will be able to 
stimulate interest in the employment of ex-regulars by 
encouraging employers to make full use of the 
opportunities of recruitment thus presented. Other 
important functions of the committees will be:—(a) 
to provide a_ selection board for candidates for 
business training courses; (b) to provide a source of 
advice in any sphere of resettlement in which ex- 
regulars are likely to be interested and in which the 
existing facilities for obtaining advice need to be 
extended. Access by individuals to this advisory 
service will be through the Local Offices of the Min- 
istry of Labour and National Service or through the 
voluntary organizations. 


Restrictive Trading Agreements 


The Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agreements 
announces the publication in the Board of Trade 
Journal in the issue of January 10 of the first of a quar- 
terly series of additions and amendments to the alpha- 
betical index of commodities about which there are 
agreements in the public register. These are intended to 
help the public in searching for agreements in the 
public register. The index is of commodities which 
are the subject of agreements on the register, and the 
commodities are described exactly as they are in the 
particulars submitted to the Registrar of the agreements 
concerned. 

The indexes to the register (one alphabetical as 
published in the Journal and one in which the com- 
modities are grouped by classes) may be inspected at 
the following addresses:—Chancery House, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2; and 9, Wemyss Place, Edin- 
burgh 3 (offices of the Registrar); or at Chichester 
House, 64, Chichester Street, Belfast. 


British Standards Institution 


The British Standards Institution Information Sheet 
for December lists under “* New Work Started ” centri- 
fugally cast (spun) iron pipes for water, gas, and sewage 
(metric sizes); cast-iron pipes (vertically cast) for water, 
gas, sewage and special castings (revision of B.S. 78); 
and unit heads as used on machine tools. Reprints now 
available include B.S. 437:1933 Cast-iron spigot and 
socket drain pipes (4s.); B.S. 891:1940 Method for 
direct reading hardness testing (Rockwell principle, 4s.); 
B.S. 1121, part 9:1948, Determination of phosphorus 
in high chromium/nickel steels (4s.); B.S. 1130: 1943, 
Schedule of cast-iron drain fittings, spigot and socket 
type (6s.); B.S. 1728, part I:1951, Methods for the 
analysis of aluminium and aluminium-alloys, Deter- 
mination of copper (3s.) and B.S. 2569, Part 1:1955 
Sprayed metal castings. Part I Protection of iron and 
steel against atmospheric corrosion (3s.) Among 
“ Draft Standards Circulated for Comment” is CY 618 
Flexible steel tubing to enclose flexible drives for 
power-driven tools for general purposes. 
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Company News 


WacGon Repairs, LIMITED—An extra-ordinary meet- 
ing is called for January 30 to effect the proposed scrip 
issue. It is planned to create 500,000 £1 ordinary 
shares and to issue one £1 share (for conversion into 
5s. units) for each £4 stock held on January 29. 


W. Sisson & Company, LIMITED, steam engine manu- 
facturers, etc., of Gloucester—Belliss & Morcom, 
Limited, Birmingham, has made an offer to the com- 
pany for the balance—approximately 51 per cent—of 
the issued capital which it does not already hold. 


CEMENTATION COMPANY, LIMITED—The rights issue 
of 4,000,000 5s. ordinary shares at 6s. 3d. each on a 
one-for-two basis has been substantially oversub- 
scribed. Shareholders exercised their rights to the extent 
of approximately 96 per cent., and for the issue as a 
whole, calculated to raise £1,250,000, the total demand 
was in the region of £1,750,000. 


SHOTTS IRON Company, LIMITED (in members’ volun- 
tary liquidation)—All assets have now been realized 
and distributed to shareholders. Total compensation 
for assets taken over by the National Coal Board was 
£1,254,950; the book value was £423,667. Distributions 
to shareholders totalled £1,415,809. The meeting will be 
held in Edinburgh on January 31. 


TECALEMIT, LIMITED, 
specialists and filtration engineers, of Brentford 
(Middx)}—After all charges, including £173,326 
(£199,451) for UK tax, the group net profit is £131,949, 
against £160,437. The final dividend is reduced from 
10 to 8 per cent. With the unchanged interim of 3 per 
cent., the year’s total of 11 per cent. compares with 
13 per cent. in 1955-56. 


REDPATH, BROWN & Company, LIMITED structural 
engineers and _ iron and steel stockholders, of Edin- 
burgh—Credit restrictions and capital expenditure 
curtailments have caused some reduction in order- 
books, according to the chairman, Sir Ellis Hunter. 
Competition overseas was keen both on price and 
delivery, The company exported 38 per cent. more 
work last year than in 1956, and the improved rate 
should be maintained in the present year. The com- 
pany is a subsidiary of Dorman, Long & Company, 
Limited. 


ANTI-ATTRITION METAL COMPANY, LIMITED—Mr. 
S. J. Patmore has again asked minority shareholders to 
support efforts being made for representation on the 
company’s board. Negotiations, he says, have started 
with the chairmen of Anti-Attrition and of Beyer, 
Peacock & Company, Limited, which recently acquired 
Anti-Attrition. Mr. Patmore states that nominations 
have been received from over 250 of the 440 minority 
shareholders, representing nearly 400,000 shares. He 
says that Beyer, Peacock has acquired 864 per cent. 
of the capital. 


high-pressure lubrication 


DaviD BROWN CoRPORATION, LIMITED, gear cutters, 
steel and non-ferrous founders, etc., of Huddersfield— 
From results already to hand and from the state of 
the order-books in the various units, it is believed a 
further step will be taken in the current year towards 
regaining the group’s previous profit level. Group 
profits, before depreciation and tax, recovered from 
£419.808 to £917,406, and net profit attributable to the 
company was £178,923 against the previous loss of 
£1,615. The gear, foundry, tractor, and machine-too! 
and small tool units had done well and the South 
African manufacturing company was making steady 
progress. In view of commitments and to conserve 
resources there is again no ordinary dividend. 
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Contracts Open 


The dates given are the latest on which tenders will be 
accepted. The addresses are those from which forms of tender 
may be obtained. Details of tenders with the reference ESB 
can be obtained from the Board of Trade Export Service 
Branch, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C} 
— CHAncery 4411, ext. 738 or 771), unless otherwix 
stated. 


BRADFORD, YORKS—February 12—Supply and erection af 
pump sets, starters, switchgear, compressed-air tanks and air 
compressors for the proposed Avenel booster station, to pump 
21,000 gallons of water per hour at a 320 ft. head. for Cor. 
poration Waterworks. Documents from the Waterworks 
Engineer, 50, Darley Street, Bradford, 1. 

NARBETH, PEMBS. February 6—Water supply extensions 
Contract No. 5, for R.D.C.: Fxtens‘on” No. 12, Loveston Cross 
roads to Hungerford—1,108 lin. yd. of 3-in. dia. spun-iro 
pipes; extension No 19, Liawhaden to Oak Park—1,200 lin. yd 
of 3-in. dia. spun-iron pipes. Works comprise of excavating 
and refilling trenches in roads and fields, supplying, laying 
and jointing 3-in. dia. spun-iron pipes, class D, with patent 
joints, with all necessary valves and special fittings compete 
Documents from C. Glynne Jones, clerk, Council Offices, Nav. 
berth, or the consulting engineers, J. Owen Parry and Lewis, 
Ammanford. Deposit £3 3s. , 

MANCHESTER, January 25—Following, for City Council: 
(Schedule A) grey-iron castings. Documents from the General 
Manager, Corporation Transport Department, 55, Piccadilly 
Manchester, 1. 

DENBIGHSHIRE, January 25—Supply of the following for 
year ending March 31, 1959, for C.C.: manhole covers, gully 
grids and frames. Decuments from W. E. Thorp, county 
surveyor, 46 Ciwyd Street, Ruthin. 

MORECAMBE AND HEYSHAM, LANCS, February 21 
Following, for T.C.: cast-iron pipes and specials. Documents 
from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, More. 
cambe and Heysham. 

WORTHING, SUSSEX, January 30—Supply of the following 
during the year ending March 31, 1959, for T.C.: manhole 
covers, road gully gratings and frames; inspection covers and 
frames for street lighting discennection or foot-pits. Docv- 
ments frcm the office of the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Worthing. 

HINDLEY, LANCS. February 1—Supply of the following 
for the year ending March 31, 1959, for_U.D.C. : ironmongery 
too!s, castings, etc. Documents from T. G. Grime, engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall. Hindley. on receipt of a sae 

HARROW, MIDDX., February 5—Rcnewal of rising main 
South Vale, for T.C  Previding and laving apnroximate'y 
348 lin. yd. of 6-in. internal diameter rising main in spun-iron 
pipes having flexible joints, together with other incidental 
works. Documents from the Borough Engineer, Counci 
Offices, Cottesmove, 48, Uxbridge Road, Stanmore. Deposit 
£2, cheque payable to Corporation. | : 

NEW ZEALAND. March 4—Reaquirements are :—Eleven 
6,000-Ib. capacity fork-lift trucks with 24-in. load centres and 
with 42-in. forks. Or alternatively 11 5,000-Ib. capacity fork- 
lift trucks with 24-in. load centres and with 42-in. forks 
Also one 8,000-lb. capacity fork-lift truck with 24-in. load 
centre and with 42-in. fork. Tenderers may quote extra for 
side-shift mechanism on this mach'ne. (ESB/703/58.) 

LON. February 5—S»vply of two. road rollers, 8 to 12 
tons, variable three stee! wheel; with diese!-powered engines; 
two road rollers, 5 to 8 tons variable tandem steel wheel; 
with diesel-powered engines. (ESB/31225/57/ICA.) 

BURMA—Requiremerts are open to international procure- 
ment and will inc.ude dredging and pumping machinery. 
(ES B/27379/57 ) 

NEW ZEALAND, March 4—Requirements :—(a) 12 tractors, 
suitable for tewing cargo trailers or pushing rai! waggons 
and having a draw-bar pull of 2,509 to 3,000 Ib.; (b) two heavy 
tractors, suitable fer »enera! work as above and_ also for 
towing or pushing auav cranes or honvers. They shall have 
a draw-bar pull! of 10,000-12,000 Ib. (ESB/31709/57.) 


THE FORMATION of a mid-Wales Industrial Develop- 
ment Association which joins the counties of Mont 
gomery. Cardigan, Merioneth and Radnor was ai 
nounced on January 16, the objective being “to com: 
bat the common problems of rural depopulation by 
attracting industrv to the area or assisting In the devel- 
opment of industry already existing.” Professor A. 
Beacham is chairman of the association. At a meeting 
of the North Wales Committee of the Welsh Board for 
Industry, at which the announcement was made, Mr. 
A Griffiths, divisional officer to the Iron and Steel 
Trades for North Wales, who presided, said that most 
of the industries started in Wales since the war had 
been on imported capital. The Welsh people them 
selves should provide capital to start industries he 
said. 
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News in Brief 


KELVIN & HUGHES (INDUSTRIAL), LIMITED, have 
appointed Mr. V. P. Scholes as area representative for 
the Midlands. His address is “ Springcroft,” 152, 
Warren Hill Road, Erdington, Birmingham, 23. 


A GERMAN-DESIGNED HOUSE, which can be flown to 
the site by helicopter and deposited in the position 
required, is to be featured at the Jubilee Daily Mail 
Jdeal Home Exhibition which opens at Olympia on 
March 3. 

FroM Monpay January 20 the telephone numbers for 
the three companies of the Distillers Plastics Group 
are:—British Geon, Limited, Hype Park 7321; 
British Resin Products, Limited, and Distrene, Limited, 
Park 0151. 

THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH recently visited the Wall- 
send shipyard of Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richard- 
son, Limited, when he saw demonstrations of some of 
the new machinery which has been designed to speed 
up ship production. 


THE FURNITURE EXHIBITION, currently being held at 
Earls Court, London, is open to the general public 
daily from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. until February 1. The 
trade section which is open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
closes on January 30. : 


RISING cosTS have caused Borax & Chemicals, 
Limited, 35, Piccadilly, London, W.1, to announce 
further price increases for Three Elephant brand borax 
and boric acid. Details of the new rates may be 
obtained on application. 


To PROVIDE BETTER SERVICE, Midland Heating and 

Ventilation Company, Limited, have appointed Mr. 
Vincent Flynn as Scottish sales engineer. He will 
operate from 16, Egilsay Crescent, Glasgow, N.2, 
‘phone: Bishopbriggs 2667. 


IN ORDER to simplify administration, in particular in 
connection with the erection of big tonnage oxygen 
plants to serve steelworks, the British Oxygen group 
has formed a new company, Tonnex Construction, 
Limited, with a capital of £100. 


S. N. BripGes & Company, LiMiTED, manufacturers 
of precision tools and machines, recently acquired 
new premises at 15, Quay Street, Manchester, 3. 
Telephone numbers are: service—Deansgate 4928 and 
sales department—Deansgate 4929. 


Mr. ARTHUR SHAW was taken to Halifax Infirmary 
with a back injury and suffering from shock, after being 
trapped by a 50-cwt casting which shifted during 
machining at the foundry of Whitehead & Helliwell, 
ironfounders, Phoenix Works, Halifax. 


AN ORDER worth over £1,000,000 for a 20,000-ton 
tanker has been placed with Sir James Laing & Sons, 
Limited, Sunderland, by Ropner (Bermuda), Limited. 
Wm. Doxford & Sons, Limited, Sunderland, is supply- 
ing the machinery—a six-cylinder turbocharged engine. 


A contract for CO, by-pass and drier filters for the 
nuclear power station at Bradwell has been placed 
with Mancuna Engineering, Limited, Manchester, by 
C. A. Parsons & Company, Limited, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, a member company of the Nuclear Power Plant 
Company, Limited. 

WorK ON THE new office block for the English 
Electric Company, Limited, on the site of the Gaiety 
Theatre in London, is due to commence in the next few 
weeks. The tender of Taylor Woodrow Construction, 
Limited, for the main contract has been accepted. The 
new building will be eight storeys high. 
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THE SOUTHAMPTON METALLURGICAL SOcIETY has been 
accepted as an Associated Society of the Institute of 


Metals. The president is Dr. O. P. Einerl (who is also 
secretary of the Southampton section of the Institute 
of British Foundrymen), and the honorary secretary is 
Mr. S. W. Hallwood, c/o Folland Aircraft Limited, 
Hamble, Hants. 


STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED, near 
Nottingham, last year paid out £600 under their em- 
ployees suggestion scheme, which has been in opera- 
tion since 1934. Special forms are available for the 
use of employees so that those who find difficulty in 
expressing their ideas can ask for expert assistance in 
working them out. 


Contracts have been placed with British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables, Limited and British Insulated 
Callender’s Construction Company, Limited, by the 
British Transport Commission for the supply and in- 
stallation of overhead conductor equipment for the 
electrification of 415 track miles in the Eastern and 
London Midland Regions of British Railways. 


STENCILLED “ H.M. King Nepal, via Calcutta,” four 
packing cases each containing a 100-mph, 650-cc. 
Thunderbird motorcycle recently left the works of the 
Triumph Engineering Company, to begin a journey 
that would end in the foothills of the Himalayas. They 
are to carry the personal escort in Katmandu, Nepal, 
of the young King Mahendra. Each is gold-finished 
and equipped with two-way radio. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE announce that they intend to 
disposal of 124 tons of cadmium metal in rod form 
which represents the final balance of the stockpile. This 
material is being offered immediately for sale by open 
tender for delivery before the end of March, 1958. 
Forms of tender are obtainable from the Board of 
Trade, General Division 7, Lacon House, Theobald’s 
Road, London, W.C.1. 


CONTROLLING INTEREST in Rhodesian Cables, Limited, 
Salisbury, is to be obtained by British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables, Limited. The authorized capital 
of Rhodesian Cables is to be increased from £325,000 
to £550,000, the additional capital being used to expand 
business and for new equipment to make insulated 
conductors. The company has announced a trading 
profit of £51,347, an increase of £18,560. 


THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES has 
appointed a committee of inquiry into the present 
facilities and policy for trade exhibitions in the UK. 
The possible entry of Britain into a European Free 
Trade Area has a bearing on the survey and, if neces- 
sary, plans will be recommended for extending existing 
exhibition facilities, Mr. W. Marrable, head of ICI’s 
exhibitions department, is a member of the committee. 


A TEAM OF EIGHT RINGERS will attempt a peal of 
40,320 changes on the bells of Taylor’s Bell Foundry, 
Loughborough, on February 8. This is the maximum 
possible number of changes which can be rung on 
eight bells without their being rung twice in the same 
order. It has been achieved only once, 200 years ago, 
when there were 12 ringers. A previous attempt 
at Loughborough by eight men in 1954 broke down 
after 21,088 changes. The peal would take about 
<0 hours. 


A CENTENARY LECTURE, “Siemens Brothers 1858- 
1958—100 Years of Electrical Engineering” is to be 
given by Dr. J. N. Aldington, chairman and managing 
u'rector of Siemens Brothers, in the Central Hall, 
Westminster. at 6.30 p.m. on March 5. Lord Chandos, 
chairman of Associated Electrical Industries, Limited, 
will be in the chair. Admission to the lecture is by 
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News in Brief 


ticket only, for which application should be made to 
the centenary organizer, Room 111, Siemens Edison 
Swan, Limited, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


A COMPETITION which calls for original papers on 
bus transportation, and aims at contributing to the 
advancement and more efficient operation of road 
passenger transport in the British Commonwealth, 
has been won this year by Mr. Tom Furlonger, of 
Latrobe Valley Bus Lines, Yallourn, Australia. The 
competition is organized by the Australian Transport 
Road Federation and the first prize of £50, donated by 
Leyland Motors, Limited, was awarded for Mr. Fur- 
longer’s paper, “ Road-passenger Transport—Where is 
it Going? ” 


CLYDESIDE SHIPBUILDERS have been urged by the 
General Council of the Scottish Trades Union Con- 
gress publicly to declare their intentions concerning 
the construction of a dry dock. Referring to the 
announcement that Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, is 
inviting tenders for the construction of a dry dock on 
the Tyne, the Scottish TUC asks: “Are the world- 
famous Clyde shipbuilding firms which launched one 
third of the gross tonnage of shipping completed in 
the UK in October unable to do what a single firm 
can undertake in the north-east of England? ” 


NEARLY THREE HUNDRED MEN at the Sheepbridge 
Company, Limited, Chesterfield, who have been work- 
ing short time since November last, reverted to full- 
time working on Wednesday ‘when a blast furnace 
which has been out of commission for five months was 
re-lighted. The men have been working only two weeks 
in three since the furnace was withdrawn from service 
for overhaul. A spokesman of the company said “ It 
was decided not to re-light the furnace immediately 
after its overhaul because of the general position of 
the ironfoundry industry at that time. There has now 
been some improvement.” 


A CONTRACT worth Rs. 20,000,000 (£1,500,000) for the 
supply of electrical equipment for a fertilizer and heavy 
water project at Nangal, in Northern India, has been 
won by the English Electric Company, Limited. The 
equipment includes transformers and rectifiers for an 
electric sub-station for the project’s large power 
requirements. Deferred payment terms have been 
agreed upon. An immediate first payment of 10 per 
cent. of the value and a second payment of 10 per 
cent. on shipment will be made in rupees, thus avoiding 
a strain on India’s foreign exchange resources. The 
balance of 80 per cent. will be paid in sterling over a 
period of two to three years after the plant goes into 
production in April, 1960. 


AS FIRMS BECAME LARGER and amalgamations 
occurred, the drive for industrial instruments and their 
better use would go forward, said Mr. S. P. Chambers, 
senior deputy chairman of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Limited, at the annual luncheon of the British 
Industrial Measuring & Control Apparatus Manufac- 
turers’ Association in London. It was essential that 
adequately trained staff were available to instal and 
use the instruments. Mr. E. W. Wilson, chairman of 
BIMCAM, referred to the export record of the Asso- 
ciation for 1957, in which it was expected that exports 
would exceed £15 million out of a total turnover of 
£35 million. He announced that the Instruments, 
Electronics and Automation Exhibition in April would 
be 50 per cent. larger than the previous exhibition and 
would for the first, time be international; he also 
said that the headquarters of the BIMCAM Association 
would be moving to a new address early in the year. 
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New Patents 


(Copies of complete specifications are obtainable from th 
Patent Office, Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, price $s. 6d.) 
783,797. Joze Germek, 11 Ulica Heroja, Jevtica, 

Maribor, Jugoslavia. 

A metal pattern for the production of chill moulds 
for non-ferrous castings. The pattern enables an arbi- 
trary number of identical chill moulds to be produced 
in succession, or at suitable intervals, from a single 
pattern. It can be made of steel in such a way that 
the two pattern halves with the necessary pouring duct 
are fixed on a base plate, and the metal pattern that js 
produced for casting a-chill mould is fitted in a suit- 
able frame. The base plate is pointed at the top so 
that the alloy of the melt for casting is uniformly 
supplied to both halves of the pattern. A vent is 
advantageously bored into the chill mould after it has 
been cast, but it may also be formed by suitable shaping 
of the pattern. 


783,905. Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 900 Fauquier Avenue, Saint Paul, 6, Minne- 
sota, USA. 

This invention deals with the making of water-soluble 
film forming synthetic polymers. The inventors state 
that the polymeric material in water can be used as a 
binder in the formation of sand cores and moulds, for 
metal castings. 


783,955. William Jessop and Sons, Limited, Brightside 
Works, Sheffield, Yorks. 
Improvements in the 
chromium/cobalt alloys. 


784,286. Eisenwerke Gelsenkirchen, A.G., 2-4 Hohen- 
sollerstrasse, Gelsenkirchen, Germany. 

‘Means for feeding molten metal to moulds in the 
continuous casting of tubes and similar objects. This 
is a modification of the invention as claimed in Patent 
No. 756,709. 


784,343. Industrial Research Company, Limited, 
Vaduz, Liechtenstein. 
Improvements in the methods and apparatus for the 
continuous casting of metals. 


784,445. Magnesium Elektron, Limited, Lumm’s Lane, 
Clifton Junction, near Manchester, Lancs. 

It has been found by this company that the addition 
of a mixture of fluorspar and paraffin wax to 
magnesium-base alloys leads to, very satisfactory grain 
refinement and increase in ultimate tensile strength of 
castings made from it without introducing gas into the 
metal. The mixture, according to this invention, should 
be of from 4.5 to 7.0 parts by weight of fluorspar to 
1 part of wax. 


785,228. General Motors Corporation, Grand Boule- 
yard, Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 

A method of casting metal in a shell mould. 
During pouring of the metal the mould is supported 
between a pair of refractory back-up members which 
have a contour corresponding to, and mating with the 
exterior of the respective mould halves, and which 
are pressed inwards against them. These back-up 
members are made of an aqueous slurry comprising 
refractory oxides and refractory cement. 


785,271. Mond Nickel Company, Limited, Thames 
House, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 

An invention based on the discovery that nickel/ 
chromium alloys of fairly high-iron content have 
excellent properties if they contain critical amounts of 
molybdenum and boron. 


manufacture of __nickel/ 
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Personal 


Mr. ANTHONY HEaD, M.P., has been elected a director 
of Associated Electrical Industries, Limited. 


Mr. T. E. Ports has been appointed a managing 
director of the British Oxygen Company, Limited. 


Mr. L. A. SANSON has been appointed senior resident 
representative in Canada for D. Napier & Son, Limited, 
in succession to Mr. P. J. Walrte. 

Mr. P. Mc.A. MartTIN has been appointed general 
manager of John Fowler & Company (Leeds), Limited, 
(Sprotborough Foundry) Doncaster. 

Mr. Davip C. HaGen, head of the technical division 
of G. & J. Weir, Limited, Glasgow, has retired on 
medical advice, after 47 years’ service with the firm. 


Leyland Motors, Limited, announce that Mr. JAMES 
HEEPS, assistant sales manager (overseas) of Albion 
Motors, Limited, has retired after 37 years with the 
company. 

Mr. F. J. T. HoLvanp, a joint managing director of 
Blaw Knox, Limited, has retired from the board after 
37 years’ service. He is succeeded by Mr. ARTHUR E. 
PERCIVALL. 

Senior lecturer in the department of production engi- 
neering at Wolverhampton and Staffordshire’ College 
of Technology from 1953-54 and latterly a research 
Fellow at the College of Aeronautics, Mr. J. A. C. 
WittiaAMs has been appointed principal of the College 
of Aeronautical and Automobile Engineering, Chelsea. 


Mr. H. J. Lorant has resigned from the position of 
managing director of Lorant & Company, Limited, 
London, S.E.20; he has also relinquished his seat on 
the board. The chairman of the company, Mr. S. J. 
Harris, has taken over the managing directorship, and 
Mr. FRANK K. DERRICK has been made deputy managing 
director. 

Mr. M. T. CrarK has been appointed chief chemist 
at the Cricklewood Laboratory of British Oxygen 
Gases, Limited; he succeeds Mr. C. COULSON-SMITH 
who has retired. Mr. Clark, aged 52, has worked at the 
Cricklewood Laboratory for the past 27 years. His 
activities recently have been concerned with the pro- 
duction control of acetylene. 

Mr. J. L. Harrison has been appointed technical 
sales manager of Davy British Oxygen, Limited, and 
Mr. K. T. BRIGHTMAN has been appointed assistant 
technical sales manager. Both were formerly employed 
by British Oxygen Gases, Limited, for giving technical 
advice on iron and steel processes, and their services 
will still be available to this company for advice on the 
metallurgical uses of oxygen in the manufacture of 
iron and steel. 

Mr. M. F. DowpINa, engineering sales manager of 
the Davy and United Engineering Company, Limited, 
Sheffield, since 1950, has been appointed chief engineer 
in succession to Mr. R FRANKLIN, technical 
director, who died on December 18 last. Mr. Dowding, 
who is 39, obtained an engineering degree at Cambridge 
and after war service, joined the company as a grad- 
uate apprentice. Mr. A. THomas has_ been 
appointed engineering sales manager in succession to 
Mr. Dowding. 

It was announced last week that the Earl of 
Dup_ey is retiring from the boards of the Steel Com- 
pany of Wales, Limited, and W. & T. Avery, Limited. 
On his doctor’s instructions, Lord Dudley is now 
having to spend the winter months abroad. He is 
associated with a number of companies, including 
Horseley Bridge & Thomas Piggott, Limited, bridge 
builders, ironfounders, etc., of Tipton (Staffs), Henry 
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Pooley & Son, Limited, manufacturers of weighing 
machinery, of Birmingham, and the Baggeridge Brick 
Company, Limited, of which he is chairman. He is 
also a director of the Westminster Bank, Limited. 


Mr. Ropert Hors ey retired at the end of last year 
from Ransomes & Rapier, Limited, Waterside Works, 
Ipswich, where he had been employed for 26 years, 
and for the past 11 years had been foundry foreman. 
Not only was Mr. Horsley well known in foundry 
circles locally, but he was a prominent figure at the 
Meehanite Research Institute conferences. In pre- 
senting Mr. Horsley with a radio set from the foremen 
and staff colleagues, Mr. F. Clifton, works manager, 
paid tribute to Mr. Horsley for the good services he had 
rendered to the company, and added that he was a 
highly-skilled loam moulder of whom there were now 
too few available—* He was a true craftsman, in fact, 
he was more, he was an artist in his own right.” A 
further presentation was made by Councillor C. Skinner 
of the foundry who presented Mr. Horsley with a 
chiming clock on behalf of the men in the moulding 
and patternshops. 


Mr. BRINING, A.c.A., has_ relinquished his 
appointment as secretary of Almin Limited which he 
has held since the formation of the company in 1945. 
He continues as a director of Almin Limited and of 
its subsidiary companies, Southern Forge Limited, 
Warwick Production Company, Limited, Aero Con- 
trols Limited, Pressoturn Limited and others, Mr. 
A. E. ROE, A.A.C.C.A., assistant secretary since 1952, 
succeeds Mr. Brining as secretary of Almin, Limited. 
Mr. SPENCE SANDERS retired on December 31 from 
the board of which he had been a director since the 
company’s formation. At the same time Mr. Sanders 
is relinquishing his directorships of other companies in 
the Almin Group including International Alloys, 
Limited, Southern Forge Limited, Warwick Production 
Company, Limited, and the Fulmer Research Institute. 
Mr. Sanders will, however, continue with the group in 
the capacity of group consultant. 


Obituary 


MR. J. L. DANIELS 

Mr. Joseph Lionel Daniels, managing director of 
T. H. & J. Daniels, Limited, mechanical and hydraulic 
engineers and ironfounders, of Stroud (Glos), died 
recently as a result of injuries sustained in a car 
accident. Born in 1907, Mr. Daniels was the younger 
son of the late Mr. F. L. Daniels. He was educated at 
Wycliffe College and at Birmingham University where 
he obtained a Bachelor of Science degree. Subsequently 
he was elected a Member of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers and became chairman of the Western section. 
As a young man he joined the family business started 
by his great grandfather nearly 120 years ago, and 


became a member of the board. He was later made - 


joint managing director with his father and following 
the death of Mr. Fred Daniels he became sole managing 
director. He became the chairman after the death of 
his uncle Mr. J. S. Daniels. Amongst other activities, 
he gave full backing to the Productivity Council and 
was a member of the North Gloucestershire Industrial 
Educational Council. Progressive in outlook, Mr. 
Daniels took deep interest in work study and played 
an active part in the formation of the Work Study 
School at Bristol in conjunction with the Engineering 
and Allied Employers West of England Association. 


Miss Muriet WHITELEY, who has died at the age of 
51, had been for 34 years secretary of Spencer & Hal- 
stead, Limited, engineers, Bridge Works, Ossett. 
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steel in. November. 


Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel in November 


The following tables, based on Board of Trade returns, gives figures of imports and exports of iron and 
Totals for the first eleven months of last year and 1956 are also included. 


Total Exports of Iron and Steel 
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Total Imports of Iron and Steel 


Destination. 


Eleven months ended 


Norway 
Denmark .. 
Western Germany 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
France ae 
Switzerland 
Portugal 
Spain 

Italy 

Austria ae 
Yugoslavia .. 
Greece 


Turkey a 
Netherlands Antilles 
East Africa 
Egypt 
Sudan 

Lebanon 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 


Indonesia .. 
Republic’ 
USA. 


Cuba.. 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru... 

Uruguay 

Argentina .. 

Other foreign countries 


TOTAL .. 


Channel Islands 457 
Cyprus an 1,940 
Sierra Leone 698 
Ghana 1,352 
Nigeria 3,614 
Union of South Africa die 9,117 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland . . 4,283 
Tanganyika 1,370 
Kenya 4,089 
Uganda 625 
Mauritius 552 
Aden 593 
Bahrein, Qatar, and Trucial al States 1,903 
Kuwait 4,023 
India 10,306 
Pakistan 3.794 
Singapore 4,089 
Malaya 2,415 
Ceylon 2,468 
British North Borneo 325 
Hongkong .. 5,314 
Australia 7,495 
New Zealand 26,037 
Canada 16,893 
Jamaica 4,525 
Trinidad... 6,329 
British Guiana 537 
Other Commonwealth countries || 2,747 


Month Eleven months ended 
November 30. ended November 30), 
From Nov. 30. 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland . 613 3,468 5,578 
7759 12'651 Canada 3,030 56,209 40,722 
213 45 20'832 Other Commonwealth countries 
49065 51.272 and Eire .. 1,395 8,404 21,389 
62993 100.968 Soviet Union 7,248 272,024 229,062 
73.136 60.887 Sweden 3,295 44,640 30,713 
21797 90°396 Norway 8,777 101,084 7 
39913 46424 Western Germany . és 11,248 203,559 
4269 3°691 Netherlands 13,935 93,010 
4°879 4.486 Luxembourg ale 1,237 54,699 
9'855 15345 France 6,449 207,172 
34653 Italy ox 460 12,554 
274269 205 476 Austria 781 147,760 
54,968 62,039 enn 
31444 36 481 USA.. 36,175 379,506 
31'669 39'623 Other foreign countries .. 669 64,944 
5,819 3,704 TOTAL .. a ae ae 102,283 | 2,000,200 | 1,204,372 
ae i Iron and steel scrap and waste, 
162'468 198'119 fit only for the recovery of metal 47,824 940,042 649,105 
271,713 259,789 
20,425 
38,775 47,46 
4.977 6,923 - Exports of Iron and Steel, by Products 
26,702 26,492 
5 845 Month Eleven months ended 
100,535 99,229 ended November 30. 
82,422 96,069 Product. Nov. 30. 
72,008 95,682 
8,378 9,076 1957. 1956. 1957. 
83,750 89,113 —— — 
30,187 41,464 Tons. Tons. Tons. 
11,162 14,779 Pig-iron 13,646 130,612 120,108 
12,835 15,205 Ferro-columbium (niobium) 1 143 81 
9,659 15,569 Ferro-tungsten ee a 38 1,025 535 
26,032 36,175 Other ferro-alloys .. 3.6 229 4,070 2,940 
16,009 50,640 Ingots, blooms, billets, " slabs, 
4,484 4,938 sheets, and tinplate bar: P 31 1,812 997 
7,876 10,153 Tron bars, rods, angles, s shapes, 
5,411 10,774 and sections i é 174 1,954 1,717 
3,785 8,108 Steel bars, rods, angles, sections, 5 
7,166 2,868 and shapes dick : 43,547 425,316 466,149 
2,780 3,836 lron plates and sheets <a 5 463 413 
35,417 9,319 Universal plates a4 . 928 3,205 6,237 
12,444 18,322 Steel plates, 4 in. and under fs in. 260 9,057 10,359 
5,331 16,168 Do., # in. and over ae 19,569 206,199 171,943 
6,779 4,190 Blacksheets and blackplate es 34,804 213,483 321,557 
14,426 4,138 Hoop and strip as aa 4,308 = 800 79,593 
26,349 36,038 Tinplate = ‘ > ia 27,911 278,678 375,253 
57,773 55,253 Decorated tinplate 330 5,138 4,716 
8,015 23,154 Galvanized sheets . . es ak 8,978 144,652 170,211 
6,765 7,236 Other (incl. tinned sheets, 
9,022 6,268 terneplate, and ternesheets) .. 1,644 12,869 17,662 
7,373 7,062 Railway and tramway construc- 
61,923 45,266 tion material aa P 15,077 241,099 237 ,213 
8,155 7,968 Wire rods .. 3,290 38,395 
4,514 8,660 Wire .. ae 9,886 88,078 
62,085 107,043 Tubes, pipes, and fittings MS 74,815 711,204 
3,761 2,725 Iron castings 120 2,347 
15,096 12,316 Steel castings os ace se 391 1,795 
6,453 6,634 Forgings .. 77 4,588 
49,236 104,349 
74,353 133,367 TOTAL .. ae ne ws 260,756 | 2,606,980 | 2,897,142 


260,756 


2,606,980 


2,897,142 


£156,000,000. 


of £66,000,000 last year 


brought 


Tue Agricultural Engineers Association announces (Michigan), has been acquired by the Standard Pressed 
that exports of farm machinery in 1957 were a record, 


being valued at over £90,000,000, against £70,000,000 has plants in Sheffield and Coventry. While terms of 
in 1956 and £1,500,000 in 1939. Home market sales the acquisition have not been disclosed. it is under- 
total to stood that the transaction did not involve the issue 


the 


THE National Machine Products Company, Utica 


Steel Company, Jenkintown (Pennsylvania), which also 


of stock by the Standard Pressed Steel Company. 
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Raw Material Markets 
lron and Steel 


Outputs of most producers of pig-iron exceed 
present requirements, apart from some brands of the 
low-phosphorus iron, and stocks at the furnaces are 
increasing. Major production continues to be concen- 
trated on the supply of basic pig-iron for the steel- 
works, but there is not now the same urgency for 
supplies of this grade and present deliveries from 
home furnaces, coupled with the tonnages in stock, 
are more than ample to meet consumption require- 
ments. 

The demand from home steelworks is easy and 
larger tonnages could be obtained if the demand 
warranted, as some furnaces previously burdened for 
this grade of pig-iron are either out of blast or pro- 
ducing other grades of iron. Substantial tonnages of 
pig-iron have been coming from abroad, and as these 
deliveries are not likely to be repeated, it is expected 
that when present stocks have been absorbed, increased 
demands will be made on British sources of supply. 

In the foundry grades of pig-iron, the chief demand 
is for the low-phosphorus irons to satisfy the require- 
ments of the engineering and speciality foundries, 
which continue to be the most favourably employed. 
Many of these foundries would prefer to obtain larger 
tonnages than at present, the shortage compelling them 
to use More expensive irons, a position which is not 
helpful in meeting the keen home and overseas com- 
petition for orders. Hematite is easy and refined iron 
plentifui. 

The present output of high-phosphorus pig-iron is 
difficult to dispose of fully as the demand remains 
moderate. Day-to-day production is only partially 
cleared by the orders at present on the books, and 
fairly heavy stocks are held at some furnaces. Some 
assistance has, however, been obtained in reducing 
_ these stocks by the orders received from overseas. 

The engineering and speciality foundries generally 
maintain a good level of production of high-duty 
castings, and the many trades to which they supply 
_ continue to indent for appreciable quantities, chief 
among these being the motor vehicle, machine tool, 
heavy power and electrical plant, and the heavy engi- 
aig trades, coupled with the steelworks and col- 
ieries. 

The light and textile foundries are badly in need of 
more work, while many of the jobbing foundries are 
similarly placed. The restrictions at present imposed 
on the building and domestic equipment trades con- 
tinue to restrict the demand for light castings, and 
productive capacity is not fully taken up. Most of the 
foundries are well provided with scrap in all grades. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


Whether or not the buffer pool manager will be 
able to hold the price of cash tin at £730 a ton is the 
big question mark overhanging the London tin market. 
The three months’ price in London and in Singapore 
has been decidedly weak, with the result that the back- 
wardation has widened to around £25 a ton—reflection 
enough of lack of confidence in the buffer pool to 
absorb available tonnages of tin. In this connection it 
would appear that the tonnage available in consumers’ 
hands has been badly underestimated and, with stocks 
rising sharply each period in official warehouses, sub- 
stantial resources are required to stem the flow of metal 
at the floor price of £730 a ton. More than that, the 
rumour is now current that the International Tin 
Council is preparing to call up a third contribution. 
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This must be causing considerable concern among many 
mining companies in Malaya, who are already hard hit 
by the heavy cutback in production required of them 
under the export quota restrictions, and their need to 
finance the first two contributions. The All-Malaya 
Chinese Association has already told the Malayan 
Government that 500 Chinese tin miners needed money 
to settle their outstanding debts. Moreover, the rumour 
has been growing that the International Tin Council 
at its meeting yesterday (Wednesday) would discuss the 
present buffer pool arrangements, and that gave rise 
to the feeling that a lower “floor price” than the 
present £730 a ton would be mooted. 

Nevertheless, the foregoing does not represent all 
the views now current on the present situation. The 
opposite view is that the buffer pool will pull through 
the present crisis and when demand revives it will fall 
on a market devoid of any reasonable tonnage of tin 
with the almost immediate consequence that the tin 
price will rise quickly to £780 a ton, at which level 
the buffer pool can liquidate some of its stocks and 
bolster up its quick asset position. Meanwhile, activity 
in London is fairly brisk, while business in New York 
is quiet, with the price down to around 91 cents a 
pound. 

Copper is also in a confused state. The proposed 
production cutback last week by Chile and by the 
Belgian Congo fell flat on markets which had to 
bear the December production statistics released by 
the US Copper Institute. These showed that produc- 
tion needs to be cut back considerably more, that 
deliveries to fabricators were still declining, and that 
stocks were still rising. Perhaps it was the combination 
of these two events which suddenly induced the US 
producers’ to lower their price by a full 2 cents a 
pound to 25 cents. The US custom smelters have left 
their quotation unchanged, but with copper for export 
selling at 23 cents and scrap at 184 cents a pound, a 
further reduction in their price can be expected. Actual 
market activity in London and in New York can only 
be described as quiet, with the London prices drifting 
to lower levels and the contango trying to narrow. In 
general, the present position gives no cause for opti- 
mism and there is little in the way of further falls in 
the UK price. : 

Lead is again featureless both in London and in 
New York, where the price is called 13 cents a pound. 
The London market is being helped by the satisfactory 
level of European demand. But this is offset by the 
falling away in the shipment of metal to the US due 
directly to uncertainty connected with the US Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations, which are expected 
shortly. 

Zinc is also dull on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
price is acknowledged to be uneconomic and there is 
growing resistance from some European smelters to 
sell the metal at its present depressed price. 


Fire Control Lectures 

Colt Ventilation, Limited, of Surbiton, Surrey, have 
recently developed a system of controlling outbreaks 
of fire in factories by means of fire venting, and to 
fulfil requests for further information, Mr, M. J. 
Reaney, director and general manager, is visiting a 
number of provincial centres where he will lecture on 
“Fire Control in Factories.” He will be in Birming- 
ham, at the Queen’s Hotel, on January 29, and at the 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, on February 13; later in 
the year he ‘will lecture at Glasgow and at Bristol. 
The meetings commence at 5 p.m., and the talks will 
be illustrated by the film, made by the Colt Film Unit, 
“Fire Control in Industry.” 
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PIG-IRON 


Foundry Iron.—No. 3 Iron, 2:—Middlesbrough, 
£21 6s. Od.; Birmingham, £20 18s. 3d. 

Low-phosphorus Iron.—Over 0.10 to 0.75 per cent. P, 
£23 17s. Od., delivered Birmingham. Staffordshire blast- 
furnace low-phosphorus foundry iron (0.10 to 0.50 per cent. 
P, up to 3 per cent. Si), d/d within 60 miles of Stafford, 
£24 1s. 3d. 

Seoteh Iron.—No. 3 foundry, £25 3s. 6d., d/d Grange- 
mouth. 

Cylinder and Refined Irons.—North Zone, £25 19s. 0d.; 
South Zone, £26 Is. 6d. 

Refined Malleable.—P, 0.10 per cent. max.—North Zone, 
£27 6s. 6d.; South Zone, £27 9s. Od. 

Hematite.—Si up to 2 per cent., S. & P. over 0.03 to 0.05 

r cent.:—N.-E. of England (local iron), £25 6s. 6d.; 
Beotland (Scotch iron), Zone 8.1, £25 13s. Od.; Sheffield, 
£26 15s. Od.; Birmingham, £27 4s. 0d.; Wales (Welsh iron), 
£25 6s. 6d. 

Basic Pig-iron.—£20 3s. Od., delivered Staffs, Derbyshire, 
Notts, Lincs, Rutland, Northants, and Leics, 


FERRO-ALLOYS 
(Per ton unless otherwise stated, delivered) | 


Ferro-silicon (6-ton lots and over).—45 per cent. Si, 
£48 10s. Od. to £50 15s. Od., scale 17s. Od. to 17s. 6d. per 
anit; 75 per cent. Si, £68 10s. 0d. to £76 7s, 6d., scale 17s. Od. 
to 17s. 6d. per unit. 

Ferro-vanadium.—50/60 per cent., 27s. 6d. per lb. of V. 

Ferro-molybdenum.—65/70 per cent., carbon-free, 12s. 6d. 
per lb. of Mo. 

Ferro-titanium.—20/25 per cent., 2-3 per cent, Cu, £250 Os. 
Od.; 38/40 per cent., commercially carbon-free, £299 Os. 0d. 

Ferro-tungsten.—80/85 per cent., 8s. 3d. per lb. of W. 

Metal Powder.—98/99 per cent., lls. 3d. per 
of 

"a (6-ton lots and over).—4/6 per cent. C, £93 Os. 
Od. to £96 10s. Od., basis 60 per cent. Cr, scale 32s. 0d. per 
anit; over 6 per cent. C, £91 Os. Od., basis 60 per cent. Cr, 
scale 3ls. Od. to 32s, Od. per unit; 2 per cent. C,* 
2s. 2d. per Ib. Cr.; 1 per cent. C,* 2s. 24d. per lb. Cr; 0.15 per 
cent. C,* 2s, 34d. per Ib. Cr; 0.10 per cent. C,* 2s, 33d. 
per lb. Cr; 0.06 per cent. C,* 28, 4d, per lb. Cr. 

+ ae Chromium.—98/99 per cent., 7s. 3d. to 7s. 10}d. 
per Ib. 

Metallic Manganese.—90/92 per cent., carbon-free, 
£290 Os. Od.; 96/98 per cent., £310 Os. Od. 

Ferro-columbium.—65/75 per cent., Nb + Ta, 20s. 9d. 
to 21s. 3d. per lb., Nb + Ta. 

Ferro-manganese (home).—78 per cent., £87 19s. 3d. 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Re-rolling Billets, Blooms, and Slabs.—Basto: Soft, u.t., 
£33 1s. 6d.; tested, 0.08 to 0.33 per cent. C, £34 1s. 6d.; 
hard (0.41 to 0.60 per cent. C), £35 3s. Od.; silico-manga- 
nese, £44 2s. 6d.; free-cutting, £37 5s. 6d. Siemens 
Martin Actp: Up to 0.25 per cent. C, £41 7s. Od.;_ silico- 
manganese, £44 10s. Od. 


* Average 68-70 per cent. 
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Current Prices of Iron, Steel, and Non-ferrous Metals 
(Delivered unless otherwise stated) 
January 22, 1958 
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Billets, Blooms, and Slabs for Forging and Stamping 
Basic, soft, up to 0.33 per cent. C, £38 16s. Od.; basic, hard, 
over 0.41 up to 0.60 per cent. C, £39 18s. 6d.; acid, up 
0.25 per cent. C, £43 10s. Od. 


FINISHED STEEL 
Heavy Plates and Sections.—Ship plates (N.-E. Coast), 
£42 12s. Od.; boiler plates (N.-E. Coast), £45 2s. Od.; floor 
plates (N. -E. Coast), £44 1s. Od.; angles, N.-E. Coast, 
£40 6s. 6d.; joists, N.-E. Coast, £40 2s. 6d. 


Small Bars, Sheets, ete.—Rounds and squares, under 3in, B.A" 
and flats, 5in, wide and under, untested soft basic, 50 tou the 1 
and over, £40 8s. 0d. (under 10 tons to 4 tons, £41 5s, 6d; Cr 
under 4 tons to 2 tons, £41 10s, 6d.); hoop and strip, — 
coils, £40 10s. Od.; uncoated strip mill coils, hot rolled, under AN 
3mm. to 12g., £45 16s. Od.; black sheets (hand mill), 24g, berle 
£59 4s. 6d.; galvanized corrugated sheets, 24 g., £67 13s. 0d, be 7 

Alloy Steel Bars.—1 in. dia. and up: Nickel, £69 9s. 6d, of § 
nickel-chrome, £100 12s. 6d.; nickel-chrome-molybidenun, 
£112 16s. 64. Bren 

beyo 
NON-FERROUS METALS =< 

Copper.—Cash, £167 10s. 0d. to £167 15s. Od.; thre 
months, £170 0s. Od. to £170 10s. Od.; settlement, I 
£167 15s. Od. — 

Copper Tubes, etc.—Solid-drawn tubes, 1s. 8}d. per lb. W 


rods, 197s. Od. per cwt. basis; 20 s.w.g., 2303s. 3d. per owt. 

Tin.—Cash, £730 0s. 0d. to £730 10s. Od.; three months, 

oe Os. Od. to £712 10s. Od.; settlement, £730 10s. Od. 

— Pig).—Second half January, £72 5s. 0d, 
to £72 10s. Od.; second half April, £73 Os. Od. to 
£73 5s. Od. 

Zine.—Second half January, £63 5s. 0d. to £63 10s. 0d; 
second half April, £62 173. 6d. to £63 Os. Od. 

Zine Sheets, ete.—Sheets, 15g. and thicker, all — 
destinations, £95 10s. Od.; rolled zine (boiler wey 
English destinations, £93 Bs. Od.; zinc oxide (Red Seal 
d/d buyers’ premises, £85 10s. Od: 

Brass Tubes, ete.—Solid-drawn tubes, 1s. 5d. per |b, 
sheets to 10 w.g., 152s. 3d. per cwt. wire, 2s. 2§d.; rolled 
metal, 152s. 3d. per cwt. 

B3 (65/35), £131; B6 (85/15), 
—; 249, ame, 

Brass (High (30 tons), £176; 
HTB2 (38 tons), ; HTB3 (48 tons), —. 

Gunmetal.—BS1400, ‘Lae (85/5/5/5), (86/7/5/2), 
£171; G1 (88/10/2/}), £228; (88/10/2/1), 

Phosphor Bronze.—BS1400, PBl 
per ton. 

Phosphor Bronze Strip, ete.—Strip, 226s. Od. per cwt.; 
wire, 3s. 5§d. per Ib.; rods, 2s. 94d.; tubes, 2s. 94d.; chill 
cast bars: solids 2s. 104d.,cored 2s. 114d. (CHARLES CLIFFORD, 
LimITEp.) 

Nickel Silver, ete.—Rolled metal, 3 in. to 9 in. wide X 
0.056, 3s. 43d. per Ib.; round wire, 10g. in coils (10 per 
cent.), 3s. 9}d.; special —, — rod, 10 per cent. 
4 in. dia., in straight lengths, 3s.8}d. All prices are net. 

Other Metals.—Magnesium, 2s. 53d. per |b. 
Antimony, English, 99 per cent., £190 0s. 0d. Quicksilver, 
ex-warehouse, £73 Os. Od. Nickel, £600 0s. 0d, Aluminium 
ingots, £197 0s, Od.; aluminium bronze (BS1400), 
AB1, — ; AB2, —. 
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Increases in Capital 


Crawiey Metat Propuctions, | (Sussex), 
increased by £20,000, in £1 ‘ordinary “shares, beyond the 
registered capital of £10,000. 

Ruopesta CHRoMe Mines, Limitep, 103, Mount Street, London, 
W.1, increased by £600,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the 


registered capital of £600, 000. 

Mackay INDUSTRIAL Equipment, Limitep, Feltham (Middx), 
increased by £275,000, in £1 ordinary ‘shares, beyond the 
registered capital ‘of ‘£100, 000. 

Sourh WaLes Patent MetaL Box Company, LimiteD, Swansea, 
increased by £45,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the 
registered capital of £15,000. 

VittieRS ENGINEERING Company, 
increased by £750,000, in 5s. 
registered capital ‘of £1,000,000. 

Heap, Wricutson & ‘Company, 
increased by £800,000, in 65s. ordinary shares, beyond the 
registered capital of “£1,700,000. 

Jics, Moutps & Toots, Limitep, Hove (Sussex), 
increased by £500,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the 
registered capital of “£1,200,000. 

Asetson & COMPANY ‘CENGINEERS), Limitep, 
increased by £30,000, in £1 ordinary “B” 
the registered capital of £100,000. 

CrostHWAITE Furnaces & Scriven Too.s, LimiteD, 
Leeds, increased by £30,000, in 2s. 6d. ordinary shares, beyond 
the registered capital ‘of ‘£70,000. 

ANCILLARY DEVELOPMENTS, Limitep, ironmasters, etc., of Cam- 
berley (Surrey), increase by £10,000 in £1 ordinary shares, 
beyond the cresistered capital of "£5,000 

Cook & Sons 
of Sheffield, increased by £20,000, 


Limited, Wolverhampton, 
ordinary shares. beyond the 


Limitep, Thornaby-on-Tees, 


Birmingham, 
shares, beyond 


Limrtep, steelfounders, 
in 4s. ordinary shares, 


the registered capital £80,000. 


unac, Limitep, mechanical and general engineers, etc.. of 

Brentford (Middx), increased by £25,000, in £1 ordinary shares, 
— the registered capital of £5, 000. 

aRD & Payne, LimitepD, steel and edge tool manufacturers, 
etc., of Sheffield, increased 7 £75,000, in £1 ordinary shares, 
beyond the registered capital of £40, 000. 

RAGONAIR, IMITED air-conditioning engineers, etc., of 
London, W.C.2, increased by £15,000, in £1 ordinary shares, 
beyond the registered capital of ‘£30, 000. 

Warp & Go.pstone, LiMiTED, mechanical engineers, etc., 
of Manchester, increased by £500,000 in 5s. “A” ordinary 
shares, beyond the registered capital of £500,000. 
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MattHew Harvey & and nickel 
casters, etc., of Walsall, increased oy 290, in £1 ordinary 
shares, beyond the registered capital of £50, 290. 

SCINTILLA, LimiteD, electrical, mechanical. and automobile 
engineers, etc., of ‘London, N.W.9, increased by £28,500, in 
£1 shares, be — the registered capital of £21,500. 

Vent-AxiA, Limitep, manufacturers of ventilating 
etc., of London, S.W.15, increased by £380, -~% in 1s. ordinary 
shares, beyond the registered capital of £240. 


Forthcoming Events 


JANUARY 29 
Institute of British Foundrymen 


branch: Apprentices’ Bvening; consideration of 
ticky Problems,’ compéred by the president, 7. 
at the Constitutional Club, Northumber nd Avenue, W.C.2. 


Manchester Metallurgical Sociey 
“Behaviour of Metals at High Temperatures.” by N 


P, 
Allen ad p.m., in the Manchester Room of the Central 
Libeaty 


London 


JANUARY 30 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Sheffield and district branch: “Industrial Law and the 
ngineer,” by Peter Jost, 7.30 p.m., at the Grand 
Hotel, Sheffield. 
Institution of Production Engineers 
Lincoln section: “ Comtronpinniog Process as Applied to the 
of High-duty by A. E. Thorn- 
ton, 7.30 p.m., at the Ruston Clu 
JANUARY 31 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Birmingham branch: “Trade Effluent Treatment,” by J. 
Lakin, 7.30 p.m., at the Imperial Hotel, Temple ‘Street. 
Institute of British Foundrymen 


Falkirk section: “Indexing System of Moulding,” by A. 
Weaver and H. Humphreys, 7.30 p.m., at the Temperance 
Café, Lint Riggs. 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
REFINED & CYLINDER 
HEMATITE 
MALLEABLE 
DERBYSHIRE 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
SWEDISH CHARCOAL 


BIRMINGHAM, 2. 
39, Corporation St., 
Midland 3375/6 


LIVERPOOL, 2. 
13, Rumford St., 
Central 1558 


PIG-IRON 


GLASGOW, C.2. 
93, Hope Street, 
Central 9969 


FERRO SILICON 12/14% 
ALLOYS & BRIQUETTES 
N.F. METALS & ALLOYS 
LIMESTONE 

GANISTER 

MOULDING SAND 
REFRACTORIES 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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PREPAID RATES : 


Fifteen words for 7/6 (minimum charge) and 4d. per word thereafter. 
2/6 extra (including postage of replies). 


Situations wanted 2d. per word throughout. 


Box Numben 


Advertisements (accompanied by a remittance) and replies to Box Numbers should be addressed to the Ad vertisement 
Manager, Foundry Trade Journal, John Adam House 17/19, John Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. If received by 
first post Monday advertisements can normally be accommodated in the following Thursday’s issue. 


__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


experienced FOUNDRY FORE- 
MAN seeks position with prospects 
of advancement. Practical and technical 
experience in all departments, cupola 
control, sand control, etc. Full details, 
write Box FE531, Founpry TRADE JOURNAL. 
ATTERN MAKER (31) desires situation 
with progressive company. Apprentice 
trained in Master Patternshop. Experi- 
enced in all types wood and metal patterns. 
Conscientious workman, willing to accept 
responsible position if offered.— Box 
PD573, FounprRy TraDe JOURNAL. 
UALIFIED WORKS ENGINEER 
seeks change of post. Age 41. 
15 years of executive experience’ in 
foundry mechanisation, drawing—develop- 
ments, general maintenance of foundry 
plants.—Box QW578, Founpry TRADE 
JOURNAL. 


ECHNICAL SALES MANAGER, aged 
34, wide experience selling technical 
and metallurgical products to foundries in 
Great Britain and Italy with many per- 
sonal connections and full knowledge of 
the industry in both countries, desires 
position with scope. At present Sales 
Manager of Light Alloy and Non-ferrous 
Foundry in the Midlands. Box T8574, 
Founpry JOURNAL. 
OUNG FOUNDRY TECHNICIAN 
_ seeks progressive position. Ex- 
perienced all aspects technical, quality 
control, non-ferrous (copper base); steel, 
especially running methods design; iron, 
aluminium, C. & G. 1st class; Dip. Nat. 
Foundry Craft Training Centre; studying 
for H.N.C. prod. Southern Counties pre- 
ferred. Box YF582, Founpry TRADE 
JOURNAL. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


UALITY CONTROL. Midlands Iron 

,_ Foundry require a first-class man as 
Casting Quality ne medium and 
large castings. As this is a responsible 
position only first- men_ need apply. 
Pension scheme. House available. Y¥ rite 
in confidence stating age, experience and 
salary required to Box QC561, Founpry 
TRADE JOURNAL, 


ORKS METALLURGIST, age 25/35, 

Tequired by _ large  emgineering 
group in the North-West. This is a new 
appointment, where development work 
over a broad field is envisaged, poms 
excellent opportunities for a first-class 
Metallurgist with wide interests. The post 
will carry an excellent superannuation 
scheme, staff canteen, sports and social 
facilities are available—Replies in con- 
fidence, giving age, qualifications, experi- 
ence and salary required, Box WM557, 
Founpry TRADE “JOURNAL. 


FOREMAN PATTERN MAKER 


WELL-ESTABLISHED engineering 

concern (Newcastle upon Tyne) re- 
quires a Foremam to take full charge of a 
Pattern Shop of 50 men engaged on 
General Engineering patterns in wood. 
Please give full details of age, experi- 
ence, past employment record. and salary 
required.—Write Box FP575, Founpry 
TRADE JOURNAL. 


| SITUATIONS VACANT—contd. 
ANAGER wanted for Whiteheart 
Malleable Foundry in Midlands. Able 
to control cupola melting, annealing (oil 
fired), snap flask spray moulding, and 
mechanised machine moulding.— Box 
MW555, Founpry TRADE JOURNAL. 


ETTLING SHOP FOREMAN required 

by -High Duty Iron Foundry _pro- 
ducing 80/100 tons per week of castings, 
1-500 Ibs. Applicants must have held 
a similar post, and preferably be _ con- 
versant with Time Study applied to 
Fettling Shops. Staff appointment, Pension 
Scheme.—Write, stating age, experience, 
and salary required, to ~~ MANAGER, 
Sykes & Harrison, Ltd., Bangor, North 
Wales. 
OUNDRY SUPERINTENDENT re- 
quired for Blackheart Malleable Iron 
Foundry in the Midlands. The post calls 
for a man with up-to-date knowledge of 
moulding in green sand, dry sand and CO: 
processes. All round experience is required 
in both jobbing and mechanised plants. 
Applicant must be capable of handling 
labour. Position is permanent for the 
right man. Pension scheme. House avail- 
able.—Write in confidence stating age, 
experience and salary required to Box 
FS8559, Founpry JOURNAL. 


wo DIE DRAUGHTSMEN, with 

some experience in gravity, plastics, 
pressure die designs, are required for a 
Non-ferrous Foundry in North West 
London area. Good salary and conditions. 
Pension scheme and canteen facilities.— 
Write, stating details of experience, etc., 
to PeRSONNEL MANAGER, Ltd., 
St. Leonards Road, N.W.1 


METALLURGICAL RESEARCH. 


HE MOND NICKEL COMPANY 
LIMITED is further expanding the 
section engaged in Melting and Casting 
research af its Laboratory in Birmingham. 
Suitably Qualified metallurgists re- 
quired to conduct investigations in the 
following fields :— 

(i) Study of conventional and novel melt- 
ing procedures to secure improved control 
over chemical compositions and mechanical 
and working properties. 

(ii) Development of new alloys having 
good castability, corrosion resistance and 
mechanical properties. 

Successful candidates will join a well 
equipped research team which both serves 
and enjoys the services of other teams 
studying all aspects of ferrous and non- 
ferrous alloys. 

he vacancies are suitable both for new 
graduates and for metallurgists having 
research or production exverience. Students 
sitting for degree examinations in 1958 
will be considered. Individual publication 
of results is encouraged. Salary will be 
in accordance with experience and qualifi- 
cations. 

Pension and Assurance schemes are in 
operation and in apnropriate cases assis- 
tance can be given for housing. Anplica- 
tions. which will be treated in confidence, 
should give details of age. qualifications 
and experience. and be addressed to THe 
Manacer.. Development and Research De- 
nartment, THe Monn NICKEL 
Limitep, Thames House. London, S8.W 
Please mark envelope “ Confidential 1.52 


SITUATIONS VACANT conti. 


FOUNDRY MANAGER for Whitemets 

Solder and Lead Base Alloy. Sectin 

of large works, London area. Organising 

ability essential—Box FM572, Founpy 
TRADE JOURNAL. 


experienced in quality wood an 
metal pattern equipment essential. Map 
chester area. Apply stating (in_ stri¢ 
confidence) experience, positions held. age 
and salary range. Box PF551, Founpm 
TRADE JOURNAL. 


OREMAN required for Ironfoundry j it 
East Anglia, producing light cas 
ings. Machine and hand moulding 
involved. Must be good organiser, a 
production comprises small quantities of 
many patterns. State education, training 
practical experience—Box FR2%; 
Founpry TRADE JOURNAL. 


OUNDRY METHODS ENGINEER 
Well-known Midland Blackheart 
Malleable Iron Foundry has vacancy for 4 
fully experienced man on both jobbing and 
machine moulded castings. Position is 
permanent for the right applicant 
Pension scheme. House available.—Write 
in confidence stating age, experience and 
salary required to Box 'FM560, Founpm 
TRADE JOURNAL. 


RONFOUNDRY FOREMAN wanted 
with experience in general jobbing 
work up to 3 tons from loose patterns, and 
in plate and machine moulding. Ability 
to control men, estimate from drawings 
and a knowledge of cupola practice are 
essential. Lancashire Foundry. Write 
with full details of experience and salary 
required to Box IF580, Founpry Trad 
JOURNAL. 


ETALLURGIST yarns by Foundry 

producing Iron Castings from high 
steel mixtures. Knowledge of cupola 
control and routine analysis. This is 4 
progre ssive position for keen young man- 
Apply in writing, stating ‘quaiifications 
and salary required, to Repton Founnmi, 
Lrp., Britannia Street, Tividale, Tipton, 
Staffs. 


METALLURGIST is required t 
“ supervise metallurgical processes il 
a Steel Foundry. A knowledge of alloy 
steels, metallography, and chemical 
analysis, together with practical exper 
ence of high frequency melting and heat 
treatment, preferable to academic quali- 
fications.Apply in writing to the Ssckt 
TaRY, Samuel Osborn & Co., Ltd., Clyde 
Steel Works, Sheffield, P.O. Box No. 1. 


REPRESENTATIVES & AGENTS 


PENCER & HALSTEAD LTD., Ossett 
Yorks, Manufacturers of Shot Blast 
Dust Exhaust Equipment, require 

SALES ENGINEER for the North Western 
Area including N. Staffs; N. Wales; 
Cheshire; Lancashire; Cumberland; and 
Westmorland. Applicants should have 
proved Sales record in Capital Plant and 
be thoroufhly conversant with the area and 
its potential, Salary, commission, car an 
expenses and eventual participation in 
Pension Scheme. Replies in confidence to 
MANAGING Drrector. 
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